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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE HEAVENLY MAN. 


IN various documents emanating from Gnostic and allied religious 
movements of later antiquity we find a myth of a heavenly Man, from 
whom the actual human race and sometimes the present world is 
derived. This paper reviews the principal documents in which this 
myth appears, considers the possible sources of the idea in oriental 
speculation, and discusses its possible relationship to the conceptions of 
the Son of Man or of a heavenly Man in later Jewish and early 
Christian thought. 


I, 


The Apostate Julian’s Fifth Oration—‘ On the Mother of the Gods’ 
—gives a quasi-philosophical explanation of the myth of Attis. Here, 
as elsewhere, the last Pagan emperor (361-363), is concerned to oppose 
to the triumphant progress of the Christian Church a systematic exposi- 
tion of Paganism. A pagan myth, a pagan cult, and a pagan philosophy 
reinforce and interpret one another and thus offer emancipation from 
the Christian ‘darkness’ in which Julian himself had been brought up 
and from which, by the favour of the Mother of the gods, he has 
escaped. 

The Oration opens with a historical section dealing with the introduc- 
tion of the cult of Attis and the Great Mother in Greece and Rome (159- 
1618). Julian then proceeds to explain his own understanding of 
Attis. Attis is ‘the substance of the generative and creative mind, 
which begets all things down to the level of the lowest matter, and 
possesses in itself all the principles (Adyor) and causes of the forms which 
inform matter (rav év’Awv <iddv)’. There follows a philosophical exposi- 
tion of the relations of matter (vAy), of the forms immanent in matter 
(«iy évvAa), of the forms in themselves («idy aida), and of the creative 
power (vos), identified with Attis, which imparts the forms to passive 
matter (161 D-165 a). Julian now turns to the myth (165 8): Attis was 
exposed by the river Gallos, but he grew to man’s estate and was loved 
by the Mother of the gods, who gave him a star-spangled hat. Now, if 
the head of Attis is covered by the visible heaven, we must understand 
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by the river Gallos the Milky Way (yaAcéia), for this is the point at 
which the passible body mingles with ‘the impassible revolution of the 
fifth body’. To this point the Mother of the gods allowed Attis to 
proceed. But Attis transgressed the limit, and went ‘to the extremities’ 
(dxpt trav érxdrwv) where, as the myth says, he entered into the cave 
and was united with the nymph. The nymph represents, not matter 
itself, but the ‘moisture of matter, which is the last immaterial cause. 
Thus Attis, an intelligent god (voepds eds), who holds together the im- 
manent sublunary forms, enters into union with the immediate cause 
of matter. But the Mother of the gods, she who is the source of the 
intelligent and creative gods, who in turn rule the gods which appear 
(i.e. the stars), was filled with a passionless love for Attis and wished to 
recall him from the world of becoming to love herself. Korybas, there- 
fore, who is the great Sun and the colleague of the Mother in creation 
and providence, persuades the Lion to carry the Mother’s message to 
Attis. The Lion, who is described as aifwy ‘fiery’, is the cause of 
warmth and heat, and he is sent to fight with the nymph who represents 
moisture. The Lion discovered Attis and caused him to castrate him- 
self. The meaning of this mutilation is the arrest of infinite progression 
(éroxi) Tis dzrepias) ‘for the world of becoming stood still in appointed 
forms, being arrested by creative forethought—not without the so-called 
madness of Attis’. The coincidence of the Festival of Attis, when the 
tree is cut, with the equinox, is further testimony that the mutilation is to 
be understood of the ordovs ris dweipias. Again, the cutting of the tree 
signifies the offering to the gods of the best gift which we can secure, and 
that is virtue with piety. Thus ‘the ordinance bids us who are by 
nature heavenly, but have been carried down to earth, to reap from our 
earthly citizenship virtue with piety, and so to hasten to the generative 
and life-giving goddess’ (1698). We, too, must cut out the infinite 
progression in ourselves and hasten upwards to that which has a defined 
and single form, and, if it be possible, to the One Itself. Hence the 
appropriateness of the Hilaria which close the Attis festival, for ‘what 
can be more joyful than a soul which has escaped from the tempest of 
impiety and becoming, and has been borne upwards to the very gods? 
One of these gods it was—Attis—who approached nearer than was right, 
but the Mother of the gods did not neglect him, for she turned him 
back to herself and bade him stay the infinite progression.’ In the next 
section (170 A-171 D) Julian explains that the myth is not to be under- 


1 j, e. the aether, the mp@rov orotxeiov of Aristotle, later called méyzrrov o@pa ‘ the 
fifth element’. Plotin. Enn.ii1.2. The sphere of the méumrov c@pa was usually 
regarded as beginning with the Moon. So below in this Oration 176p. But 
Julian has to work in his etymology TaAdos—yadafia, See Bogner Philologus 
1923-1924 P. 275- 
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stood as a historical occurrence, but as the symbolic expression of an 
eternal truth. ‘Let no man suppose’, he says, no doubt with Chris- 
tianity in view, ‘that these things were once done and really happened, 
as though the gods were unaware what they were going to do, or were 
correcting their own mistakes . .. Attis is ever servant and charioteer to 
the Mother, his impulse ever leads towards becoming, ever he cuts 
away the unlimited from himself through the appointed cause of the 
Forms.’ Further paragraphs give reasons for the dates of the festivals 
and justify the traditional restrictions on food. The Oration closes 
with a Prayer to the Mother of gods and men to grant to all men and 
especially to the Roman people happiness through knowledge (yvaais) 
of the gods. 

For Julian philosophy is a handmaid to religion. ‘The theories of 
Aristotle’, he writes, ‘I consider to be somewhat deficient, unless they 
are harmonized with Plato’s doctrines, and these again need to be har- 
monized with the prophecies which have been given us from the gods’ 
(162). Julian’s philosophy is, in fact, borrowed from Iamblichus. 
In the Fourth Oration—On Xing Helios—the Emperor avows his com- 
plete dependence upon Iamblichus (156 D) who, ‘though later in time, 
is yet not inferior in genius to Plato himself’ (1464). In the Fifth 
Oration he claims to be original: ‘I had read nothing beforehand, nor 
speculated on the matter ; indeed I had not even decided to speak on 
this subject, before asking for these tablets’. But here, too, the philo- 
sophy is clearly dependent upon Iamblichus': Attis is ‘ the substance of 
the generative and creative mind which begets all things down to the 
lowest material plane’ (161). The ‘generative and creative mind’ is 
the “HAvos MiMpas of the Fourth Oration who controls the voepos xéopos 
and the @eoi voepoi.? Hence Attis, himself a voepds Geds, is compared to 
the sun’s rays (165). Julian claims that this identification of Attis is 
his own idea (airds otxofev érwoe 161 8B), and indeed it is unlikely that 
Julian is here following his master, who seems to have equated Attis, 
among other deities, with the Sun itself.* Moreover, there are signs 
that ‘the prophecy given from the gods’, which Julian here adopts, 
contained intractable elements which have been imperfectly harmonized 
with the Neoplatonic philosophy. Thus the nymph with whom Attis is 
united is interpreted as the moisture of matter (165), and by thus 


1 Bogner Philologus 1923-1924 p. 270f suggests that Julian’s source was a lost 
commentary of Iamblichus upon a work of Julian the Theurgist—also lost—which 
dealt with the planetary spheres. Hence the abrupt introduction of the réymrov 
o@pa in the philosophical section of the Oration. 

2 On the «écpos voepds and the Geol voepoi interpolated by Iamblichus between the 
xoopos vonrds and the «dcpos aic@nrés of the earlier Neoplatonists see Zeller Pail. 
d, Gr. iii* 2 p. 748. 

3 Bogner op. cit. p. 260. 
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entering into relations with the moisture of matter, Attis was transgres- 
sing the ordinance of the Mother of the gods. It was an act of madness 
(rapappootvn 167); and by overstepping the appointed limit Attis 
lost power over himself, and grew weak. The underlying idea is clear: 
by entering into relation with matter Attis fell from his proper sphere. 
A dualistic philosophy is implied. But the Neoplatonist Julian is 
obliged to tone this down. It is indeed admitted that ‘the world of 
becoming stood still in appointed forms . . . not without the so-called 
madness of Attis’; but Julian explains that had Attis obeyed the 
Mother of the gods and looked to her alone, he would have been an 
even mightier ' creator than he actually was (166 D), ‘since in all things 
the turning to that which is mightier, is more effective (8paerjpws) than 
the declension to that which is worse’. This is good Neoplatonic 
doctrine. It is on this line that Plotinus criticizes the Gnostic dualism 
which derives the created world from the fall of Sophia and Psyche. 
To Plotinus the universe is good. Creation proceeds from the ‘over- 
flowing’ * of the One, and the world-soul creates, not by a fall into an 
alien substance, but by contemplation of that which is above. ‘In the 
perfect beauty that soul rests, free from all solicitude, not ruling by plan 
or policy, not redressing, but establishing order by the marvellous 
efficacy of its contemplation of the things above it. For the measure of 
its absorption in that vision is the measure of its grace and power, and 
what it draws from this contemplation it communicates to the lower 
sphere, illuminated and illuminating always’.* But in Julian the intro- 
duction of this doctrine is a transparent attempt to cover up the obvious 
implication of a Gnostic and dualistic myth, not dissimilar in idea from the 
conception opposed by Plotinus in his polemic ‘Against the Gnostics’. 

There was no one recognized interpretation of the Attis myth. 
Macrobius,‘ in all probability following Iamblichus, identified Attis with 
the Sun, and the Mother of the gods with the Earth. Proclus, who 
wrote a book on the subject® which has perished, likewise identified 
Attis with the Sun, ‘ whose rays descend to the lowest depth of matter ’.* 
Porphyry also wrote a book on Attis to which Julian refers, though he 
says he has not read it. The book has not survived, but we know from 
Eusebius Praep. £v. iii 11, 12 and Aug. De Civ. Dei vii 25 that he 
interpreted the story of the growth of the flowers. The castration sym- 
bolizes the falling of the flowers before they seed. Thus Julian differed 
from the greater Neoplatonists in his interpretation of the Attis myth. 
But he was not original. We know from Hippolytus Refu¢. v that in 


1 Accepting Hertlein’s emendation «peirrwy for the unintelligible xpefrroy of 
the MSS. 

2 Enn, v 2. 1. * Enn. ii 9. 2 Mackenna’s translation. 

* Sat. I xxi 7 f. 5 Marinus Vita Procli 33. 
6 Hymn, i 25. 
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the second century the Naassene Gnostics, probably following a pagan 
source, had identified Attis with the heavenly Man who descends into 
chaos, creates the world, and imparts life to the as yet. lifeless ancestor 
of mankind. Although Julian does not use the name ‘the Heavenly 
Man ’, yet his idea is essentially the same: Attis descends to the world 
of matter, and thus imparts order to chaos. Furthermore, the descent 
and ascension of Attis is really a symbolic version of the descent and 
ascension of the yvxy of man (169 B). Thus we may fairly surmise that 
Julian knew a divine ‘ prophecy’ about Attis as the heavenly Man, like 
that used by the Naassenes. The originality which he claims will lie in 
his combination of the Gnostic ‘ prophecy’ with the philosophy of his 
master Iamblichus. 

‘The Naassenes’, says Hippolytus,’ ‘pay honour to a Man and 
a Son of Man’. This Man, whom they call Adamas, is bisexual. 
Hymns have been composed in his honour, one of which Hippolytus 
quotes: ‘From thee is the Father, and for thy sake is the Mother, the 
two immortal names, the progenitors of the Aeons, O citizen of Heaven, 
O man of many names’. The exposition of the doctrine which follows 
is very confused, and there can be no doubt that either Hippolytus or 
his source has misunderstood the original. The Naassenes, Hippolytus 
tells us, claim that their teachings were given by James the Lord’s 
brother to Mariamne, but in reality they were derived from Greek and bar- 
barian religious rites. The Man Adamas is the foundation of their doctine, 
and to him they apply the text ‘ And his generation who shall declare ?’ 
From this heavenly Man is to be distinguished the first historical man. 
Who he was, and when he came into being, it is hardtosay. Different 
nations give different accounts. Some say he was Alalkomeneus who 
sprang from Lake Cephisos in Boeotia, others give the priority to the 
Idaean Kouretes, and so on. The Chaldaeans says he was Adam. 
But this first man, whoever he was, was only an image of Adamas the 
heavenly Man and lay at first like a lifeless statue on the ground. 
The passage which follows is obscure :— 

wv’ otv reA€ws 7) Kexparnpevos 6 péyas avOpwros avwber, “ad ob”, Kabis 
A€youa, “ zaca warpia dvopalopévy émi yijs Kai év Trois odpavois” cuvéory- 
kev, €860n aire cai Yryy, wa ba THs Wxis Tacx Kai KoddLyrar Kata- 
Sovrovpevov To tAdopa TOD peydAov Kai KadXiorov Kai TeAciov dvOpdrou 
Kal yap ovTws abrov KaAovo. 

Reitzenstein, who regards all the N.T. texts as later interpolations, 
proposes to omit dq’ ob . . . cvvéornxey (= Eph. iii 15) and to construct 
dvwbey with é66y. The original meaning of the last part of the 
sentence, he holds, has been obscured by Hippolytus or by his source. 
The sense required is that the yvx7, which descends to the earthly body, 


1 Refut. v. 6. 
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is ‘enslaved’.' The wvyxy is clearly identical with the heavenly Man 
Adamas.’ 

Dr Reitzenstein has shewn that the exposition which follows takes 
the form of an interpretation of a hymn to Attis which was then, as we 
gather from Hippolytus’s account, popular in the theatres (ch. ix). The 
text of the hymn, quoted in ch. ix, is as follows :— 

Eire Kpovou yévos, etre Avos paxap, 

cire ‘Peas peyadas, xaipe (3) To Kar- 

nes dxovopa “Péas"Arri: ct xa- 

Aodor pev "Acovpros tpirdOnrov ”A- 

dwvev, 6A 8 Aiyurros “Ocrpw, éx- 

ovpaviov pyvos Képas ‘EXAy- 

vis copia, SapoOpaxes “Adapulva) oe- 

Bao pov, Aipoviot KopiBavra, kai 

ot Dpuyes, dAXore pev Taray, more 

de (at) véxuy, } Geov 7 Tov dxaprov 07] 

aiméXov, 7 ] xAoepov ora xu apn- 

Gévra, } Tov ToAdKapmos EriKTeV a- 

ptydados, dvépa ovpixtav.® 
The Naassene document identifies Attis as Adamas, the heavenly 
Man, and interprets seviatim his equivalents and titles as given in the 
hymn in the sense of the myth. Homer, Anacreon, the LXX, and 
the N.T. are all drawn upon and expounded, fantastically enough, to 
confirm the doctrine. Dr Reitzenstein holds that behind our text lies 
a heathen Gnostic document which has been later interpolated by 
a Jewish and then by a Christian hand, and he has attempted to recon- 
struct the supposed original by omitting all of the N. T. and most of the 
O.T. references. The result is not in detail convincing. For example, 
he is obliged to leave in his hypothetical original three O. T. citations, 
and if the author knew Isaiah xxviii 16 on ‘the foundation of Sion’ 
(Poimandres p. 89) and Isaiah xxxv on ‘the children of the barren’ 
(i. p. 95) and Daniel ii 45 on ‘the stone cut out without hands’ 
(%. p. 89), it is not clear why he may not also have known the ‘three 
swelling words’ Kaulakau, Saulasau, and Zeésar of Is. xxviii 10 
(Poimandres p. 90), of which we are told that the first signifies Adamas, 
the second lower mortal man, and the third the River Jordan, which 
flows upwards ; or Benjamin’s cup, which, it is implied, corresponds to 
the ‘crater’ of the Timaeus in which God mixed and mingled (xexépaxev) 
all things ; which, again, is referred to in the words of the Attis song 

1 Poimandres p. 84 nn. 6 and 7. 

2 Cp. ch. vii 10 Yuxijs yap aca pias, GAAn 58 GAAws dpéyera: with ch. ix 4 odds 
(i.e. Attis) éorw 6 rodvévupos, pupidpparos, dxaTaAnwtos, ob naga pias, GAAn 35° ZAAws 
bpé-yera, 

3 Wilamowitz (Hermes xxxvii p. 329) detects an artificial archaizing siyle and 
assigns the hymn provisionally to the reign of Hadrian. 
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érovpaviov ynvos xépas. Nevertheless it may well be that Reitzenstein is 
right in the main point and that behind these chapters there lies an 
essentially pagan Gnostic document which has been superficially 
Christianized. In any case it is certain that the Naassenes held 
a doctrine of a heavenly Man which they discovered in the various gods 
of the mystery religions and expounded by references to Homer, the 
Septuagint, and the New Testament. 

On the strength of this passage it is sometimes suggested that the 
Gnostics derived the conception of the heavenly Man from ‘the litera- 
ture of the Attis Mysteries’.* But it is more than doubtful whether the 
evidence points in this direction. There.is nothing whatever about 
the heavenly Man in the Attis song?: he appears only in the commentary. 
The commentator starts from the myth which he must at all costs 
extract from the song. Hence the far-fetched derivation of the 
Phrygian divine title Idzas (ch. 8. 22) Ilaras-rave.. This is the nearest 
approach the commentator can discover to an essential element in the 
myth—that the heavenly Man by his manifestation brings order into 
the pre-existing chaos, wave. tyv dovpdwviay. Hippolytus too, him- 
self, writes of the ‘actions’, not of the literature of the mysteries, as 
attracting the Gnostics—d:a rovrovs Kal rods TovovTous Adyous Tapedpeyovoew 
obrot Tots Aeyomevors Myrpos peyadns pvornpios, wiAurra Kabopav vopilovres 
81d tav Spwpevww exel 7d SAov pvoryprov (ch. g. 10). 

It was Dr Reitzenstein who first pointed out the close resemblance 
in idea between the Naassene document and a passage in Zosimus the 
Alchemist.* In a letter to his sister Theosebeia Zosimus quotes from 
a Hermetic document not otherwise known, in which ‘ Hermes’ contrasts 
with the false way of salvation by magic, the true way by means of 
knowledge of God and of self. Knowledge of self involves recognition 
of the distinction between the earthly and the heavenly Man. The 
earthly man is variously named Thot and Adam. The proper name of 
the heavenly Man is known only to Nikotheos,* but his common name 
is gus (= das ‘iight’). From him men are called ares. The 


1 So Bousset Hauptprobleme der Gnosis p. 186 followed by J. Kroll Die Lehren 
des Hermes Trismegistos p. 65. 

’ 2 The God worshipped by the Samothracians is not referred to in the song by 
the name ‘Addyas, as Bousset asserts (p. 185) but as “Adauva, So the edd. 
following a brilliant emendation by Bergk for the MS reading “Aday. See Hesy- 
chius s.v. ddapveiv" 7d gudciv, al Spvyes rov pidov “Adapva A€youc:. 

3 Berthelot Les alchemistes grecs p. 201. Zosimus flourished early im the fourth 
century. 

* An Apocalypse of Nikotheos was used by Gnostic Christians referred to by 
Porphyry Vita Plotin. 16. See also the Gnostic document in Codex Brucianus, 
ch, vii ; Schmidt Koptisch-Gnostische Schrifteni p. 342. Cf. Reitzenstein Potmandres 
p. 268. 
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heavenly Man clothed himself with the earthly Adam, and thus man, as 
he is, came to be. This is the true meaning of the story of Prometheus, 
Epimetheus, and Pandora. Pandora is Eve, Epimetheus the fleshly 
Adam, and Prometheus the heavenly Man. The text of Zosimus, as it 
stands, further teaches that the Son of God, who is definitely named 
Jesus Christ, ‘became all things, God, angel, suffering man’ in order 
that he might enlighten men’s minds, and enable them to give up the 
earthly man to death and to raise in safety their shining spirits to 
the place where they were before the world began. Here, as in the 
Naassene document, Reitzenstein maintains that the explicitly Christian 
elements are later insertions. 

Among the Hermetic writings known to Zosimus was the Poimandres ' 
which now stands at the beginning of the ‘Corpus Hermeticum’. 
Poimandres differs from most of the extant Hermetic literature, but 
agrees with other Hermetic writings known to Zosimus in being unmis- 
takeably dependent upon the Old Testament in Greek, nor is it certain 
that it is uninfluenced by Christian conceptions. Poimandres gives us 
a clearer and more coherent presentation of the descent and the redemp- 
tion of the heavenly Man than any of the other documents which we 
have noticed. The following is a summary of the relevant sections 
(11-26). 

Poimandres relates how, after the revolution of the spheres had 
brought birds from the air, fishes from the water, four-footed beasts and 
creeping things from the earth,? Mind, the Father of All, who is Life 
and Light ‘begat Man equal to himself and him he loved as his own 
son, for he was exceedingly beautiful, having the image® of his Father’. 
To Man God gave authority over all created things. But Man became 
filled with the desire himself to create, and with the Father’s permission 
he entered the sphere of creation. He passed in turn through each of 
the seven planetary circles which wheel around the earth. The 
Svotxyropes Of the seven spheres loved him, and he in turn received from 
each of them a part of their nature. After he had thus descended 
through the dpyovia of the spheres and broken their might, he revealed 
the fair form of God which he bore to Nature beneath, and Nature 
beholding his divine beauty enhanced by the powers derived from each 
of the spheres, loved him, and he beholding his own image reflected in 
water loved it. Thus Man and Nature were united, and so it came 
about that man alone of all animals is possessed of a twofold nature : 
he is mortal because of his body and immortal because of the essential 
(otowdys) Man. In consequence of his union with the heavenly 
bisexual Man, Nature brought forth seven men corresponding to the 


1 Berthelot of. cit. p. 244. F - , 2 Cf, Gen, i 20, 25. 
Cf. Gen. i 26. 
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natures of the seven rulers of the planetary spheres. These likewise 
were bisexual. When the cycle of time was completed God loosed the 
bond uniting male and female characters. Man, and all other animals, 
who till then had been bisexual, became males and females and God 
gave forth the holy word ‘ In increasing increase, and in multiplying mul- 
tiply,’ all ye that have been created and fashioned, and let man, for that he 
has reason, recognize that he is immortal and that love is the cause of 
death’. After this all living creatures increased ‘after their kind’,’ 
and the man who recognizes his immortal origin comes to the supreme 
good, while he who loves his body falls a prey to death and vice and 
the avenging demon. God the Father is Light and Life. Man has 
been begotten from Him. He who has learnt this truth will himself 
return to Light and Life. Poimandres then explains the ascent of Man. 
The physical body and the senses are dissolved into their elements. 
Passion and desire return to the irrational. Man mounts through the 
dppovia of the spheres, restoring to each sphere as he ascends its appro- 
priate évépyeva which he had absorbed at his descent—to the sphere of 
the Moon the power of growth and diminution, to the sphere of Mercury 
the contrivance of evil and deceit, to the sphere of Venus the deception 
of concupiscence, to the sphere of the Sun the pride of rule, to the 
sphere of Mars unholy courage and reckless daring, to the sphere of 
Jupiter the evil opportunities of wealth, and to the sphere of Saturn the 
crafty lie. At last he reaches the ¢vous dySoarixy and approaches the 
Father. ‘This is the good end for those who have won knowledge and 
deification.’ The number closes with an account of the writer’s mission 
to his fellow men and his prayer and praise to the supreme Father who 
is Light and Life. 

The heavenly Man appears in other Gnostic systems, but except in 
the Manichaean system, which we will describe later, he is not, as in Poi- 
mandres, an essential element in the doctrine of redemption. According 
to the Barbelo Gnostics, as represented in the Coptic Gospel of Mary,’ 
the highest god was named IIpwrav@pwros and the same title was also 
applied to Barbelo. In Irenaeus’s description of this sect, however, 
‘the perfect and true man whom they call Adamas’ appears at the end 
of the heavenly genealogy as the offspring of Autogenes and Aletheia.‘ 
Here it is the Holy Spirit, or the Sophia or Prunicus, which descended 
to the lower parts and produced the creation of the world. Again, the 
sect described in Irenaeus i ch. xxviii (Harvey) makes the First Man 
the highest God who produces as son the second Man or Son of Man, 
and they, by union with the Holy Spirit, who is the First Woman, begat 

1 Cf. Gen. i 22, 28. 2 Cf, Gen, i 21, 24. 


3 See Schmidt 4bh. d. Ber. Akad. 1896 pp. 843 f. 
* Adv. Haeres. i ch. xxvii (Harvey). 
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the Christ. In this case Sophia or Prunicus is an aeon flowing from the 
Spirit which descends and becomes mother of Ialdabaoth and the other 
planetary rulers. In the Pistis Sophia, which is associated with the 
Barbelo Gnostics, the Aeon Jef is referred to as the First Man. The 
various Valentinian systems likewise contain the figure of the ‘Man’, 
but his position differs in the different versions. Some Valentinians, like 
the Barbelo Gnostics, made the ‘Man’ the supreme God.' In the 
Valentinian systems, again, there is no descent of the heavenly Man into 
matter. It is Achamoth, or the lower Sophia, who falls from the 
Pleroma and forms the demiurge Ialdabaoth and Adam, the first 
earthly man. 


II. 


‘The Gnostics’, wrote Harnack in his Dogmengeschichte, ‘are those 
Christians who, in a swift advance, attempted to capture Christianity for 
Hellenic culture, and Hellenic culture for Christianity, and who gave 
up the Old Testament in order to facilitate the conclusion of a covenant 
between the two powers’ (Z. 7: vol. i p. 227). Historical research 
during the last generation has, on the whole, moved away from this 
position.’ It is not only that the details of Gnostic systems can often 
be explained from oriental sources—this Harnack always allowed—but 
the fundamental ideas of Gnosticism—its dualism and its conception of 
redemption—betray its oriental origin.’ It is no accident that the last 
in the succession of the great Greek thinkers, Plotinus, engaged in 
earnest polemic with the Gnostics—‘ those who say that the creator of 
the world is evil, and that the world is evil’. Platonists always find 
difficulty in avoiding an element of metaphysical dualism, but the aim 
and spirit of Platonism is monistic. The phenomenal world, though 
imperfect, is good and beautiful, and depends for its existence upon the 
ideal. The Gnostic was of a different mind. The wheeling planetary 
spheres, which to Plotinus were ‘full of graciousness’, to him were the 
inexorable and cruel rulers of an evil world from which he sought 
redemption. The Gnostic world view, it is now generally held, was 
derived in the main from Babylonian astrology combined with Persian 
dualism. The conception of the heavenly Man is not, as we have seen, 
a central feature of most of the later Gnostic systems, but in Poimandres, 
in the Naassene document, in Zosimus, the fundamental Gnostic ideas 
are embodied in the myth of a heavenly Man who descends into the 
dark lower world and in some way combines with the forces of the lower 

1 Iren. I vi 3 (Harvey). 

2 See the Preface to Bousset’s Hauptprobleme der Gnosis. 


3 See Carl Schmidt’s excellent study Plotin’s Stellung sum Gnosticismus u. hirk- 
lichen Christentum. T. & U. Neue Folge Bd. v Heft 4. 
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world to produce man as we know him, or sometimes the whole world- 
order as it is. Bousset is in harmony with the general tendency in 
historical criticism when he turns to Persian religious literature for the 
source of the conception of the heavenly Man. 

We find in the Avesta occasional references to Gaya Maretan, the 
first man." He it was who ‘first listened unto the thought and teaching 
of Ahura Mazda’, and of him ‘ Ahura formed the race of the Aryan 
nations’.? He is referred to as the type of human strength and virility.* 
He was the first, as ‘ Saoshyant the victorious ’* will be the last, of the 
Saints. But there is nothing in the allusions of the existing Avesta 
which implies a myth of a primal heavenly Man. 

It is otherwise when we turn to the Pahlavi texts of the Parsees. 
Here we find a doctrine of Gayomard as a heavenly being who falls 
a victim to the powers of evil, and from whose seed the human race is 
derived. 

Bundahis,* the Pahlavi work in which this myth is elaborated, cannot 
be earlier in its present form than the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, 
A. D. 651, but ‘many passages’, writes West, ‘have the appearance of 
being translated from an Avestan original, and it is very probable that we 
have in the Bundahis either a translation or an epitome of the Démdad 
Nask, one of the twenty-one books into which the whole of the Zoro- 
astrian scriptures are said to have been divided before the time of 
Darius’ (Introd. p. xli). Thus Bundahis may be used, though with 
some reserve, as testimony to the religious conceptions of ancient 
Persia. 

In this book Gayomard, or ‘the righteous man’ as he is sometimes 
called, is a quasi-divine being. He and the ‘labouring ox’ were part of 
the original beneficent creation of Aiirharmazd. For three thousand 
years the Evil Spirit and his confederate demons were kept in a state of 
impotent confusion ‘ owing to the righteous man’ (ch. iii). At last, the 
three thousand years being ended, the wicked Géh (the spirit of 
unchastity) thus addressed the Evil Spirit : ‘ Rise up, thou Father of us, 
for in that conflict I will shed thus much vexation on the righteous 
man and the labouring ox, that through my deeds, life will not be 
wanted, and I will destroy their living souls.’ At this the Evil Spirit 


1 The passages are collected and discussed by Windischmann AbA. /. d. Kunde 
Morgenlandes Bd. i p. 73 f. 

? Farvardin Yast 87. , 8 Tir Yast 13. 

4 The future saviour, who is to be born of the seed of Zarathustra at the end of 
the world and to inaugurate the Resurrection. 

5 Yasna xxvi 10 = Farvardin Yast 145. 

6 I have used West’s translation. Sacred Books of the East vol. v Pahlavi Texts 
pt. i. 
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was delighted and kissed Géh and said, ‘ What is thy wish?’, and Géh 
shouted to the Evil Spirit ‘A man is the wish and give it to me’. The 
passage which follows is very obscure. West translates as follows :— 
‘The form of the Evil Spirit was a log-like lizard’s body, and_ he 
appeared a young man of fifteen years to Géh, and that brought the 
thoughts of Géh to him.’ But Windischmann and Justi interpret 
the passage to mean that the Evil Spirit formed a youth for Géh out of 
a toad’s body. The Evil Spirit then launches his attack upon the crea- 
tion of Aiirharmazd, including Gayomard and the ox. The ox, as it 
died, spoke thus: ‘ The cattle are to be created, and their work, labour 
and care are to be appointed.’ But, ‘before his coming to Gayomard, 
Aiirharmazd brought forth a sweat upon Gayomard, so long as he might 
recite a prayer of one stanza ; moreover, Aiirharmazd formed that sweat 
into the youthful body of a man of fifteen years, radiant and tall. 
When Gayomard issued from that sweat he saw the world dark as night, 
and the earth as though not a needle’s point remained free from noxious 
creatures.’ Before he was killed, Gayomard spoke thus: ‘ Although 
the destroyer has come, mankind will be all of my race; and this one 
thing is good, when they perform duty, and good works. How 
Gayomard is finally killed we are not told. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to follow in detail the 
account in Bundahis of how beasts, birds, fishes, and vegetables sprang 
from the seed of the ox (ch. x), and mankind from the seed of Gayo- 
mard (ch, xv),' nor the account of the Resurrection of the dead which 
Soshyans is to bring about at the end of the world, when the bones of 
Gayomard will be raised first (ch. xxx 4). 

Thus in Bundahis we find a Primal Man who falls a victim to the 
power of evil, and thus becomes the originator of the human race. It 
remains obscure how exactly the death of Gayomard is brought about. 
Bousset has followed Windischmann in adopting a highly speculative 
reconstruction of the myth in Bundahis. Taking his start from a phrase 
describing Gayomard in ch. xxiv § 1, which he translates ‘ welcher in 
das Wasser schaut’, Windischmann suggests that the enigmatic ‘ sweat’ 
in ch. iii § 19 quoted above, out of which Aiirharmazd formed the beautiful 
youth of fifteen years, was originally water into which Gayomard, like 
Narcissus, gazes, thus, like Narcissus, falling a victim to his love for him- 
self. This, again, would lie behind the equally obscure reference to the 
beauteous youth of fifteen years whom the Evil Spirit provides for Géh 
(ch. iii). If this were allowed, we should have a close parallel to the fall 
of the heavenly Man in Poimandres. But Bousset has not noticed that 
the later editors, Justi and West, both follow Spiegel in rejecting 


1 Bousset has noted that the seven pairs of human beings that spring from 
Mashya and Mashyoi, the first humans, recall the seven pairs of Poimandres 16. 
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Windischmann’s reading of the one phrase which positively supports 
this solution of the riddle. In ch. xxiv § 1 for mia ‘water’ they both 
read mas ‘great’. This is unfortunate, for it appears to dispose of the 
one real parallel which has been adduced from Zoroastrian sources to 
the Gnostic doctrine of the descent of the heavenly Man into the 
material world. Bousset and other scholars may be right in thinking 
that the Gnostic supreme God of Light derives from Ahura Mazda, and 
that Gayomard lies behind the Gnostic heavenly Man, but we have no 
evidence that the Zoroastrian Gayomard was thought of as falling into 
the material world like the heavenly Man of the Naassenes and of 
Poimandres. 

One other passage in Pahlavi literature should here be noted. In 
Dinkard iii 82* Gayomard is spoken of as the son of the Father of all 
by his own daughter Spendarmad the earth. This is adduced as 
divine authority for the practice of Khvétik-das or marriage of next of 
kin. In this passage Gayomatd is the third member of the recurrent 
divine triad—Father, Mother, Son. A close parallel to this double 
relationship of the Father to the Mother is found in the teaching of the 
Gnostic sect referred to by Clement of Alexandria iii 4, 29: @v jw ra 
mavra: érei dé Eokev abrov rH évornte pH elvar povy, e&pAOev ax’ adbrod émi- 
Tvou Kai éxoivwoev aith Kal éroinge tov adyamrnrov, é« d& tovrov Ov 
am’ avtov éxirvoa, 4) Kowwvycas éroinoe Suvayes pyre SpaPjvar pyre 
dxovoOjvat Svvapevas : while Irenaeus i 27. 1 (Harvey) in describing the 
system of the Barbelo Gnostics, after giving the Triad Autogenes, 
Aletheia, Anthropus, ‘ whom they also call Adamas’ adds: ‘ Hinc autem 
dicunt manifestatam, Matrem, Patrem, Filium.’ 

The chief Gnostic theologians flourished and worked in the Roman 
Empire, and they wrote Greek, though, as we have seen, their ideas 
were derived from the East. Manichaeism may, on the whole, be classi- 
fied as a type of Gnosticism, but it arose a century later than the 
systems usually described as Gnostic, and its founder appears never to 
have known the Graeco-Roman world. Mani was born in Babylonia 
and began his mission in Persia. He is said to have travelled as far as 
India and China. He finally fell a victim to the jealousy of the 
Zoroastrian priesthood and was put to death by the Sassanian King of 
Persia, Bahram I (reigned a.D. 274-277). He wrote in Aramaic and 
Persian. In the case of Manichaeism we may probably assume a more 
direct dependence upon Zoroastrian ideas than is probable in the case 


1 Spiegel’s criticism of Windischmann is quoted by the latter (op. ct. p. 89). 
Justi translates: ‘welcher in das grosse (Gestirn, in die Sonne) blickte (ohne 
geblendet zu werden).’ West: ‘with eyes which looked out for the great 
one.” 

2 West S.B.E. vol. xviii p. 401 quoted by Bousset of. cit. p. 335 f. 
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of the earlier Gnostics.' ‘ Mani derived his doctrine’, wrote Muhammad 
ibn Ishaq, ‘ from the Magians and from the Christians ’.* 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq’s Fihrist, a sort of Arabic literary encyclo- 
paedia composed towards the end of the tenth century, appears to give 
the most trustworthy account which we possess of the Manichaean 
system. ‘The essential element in that system isthe Primal Man. The 
following summary is extracted from Fliigel’s German translation of the 
Manichaean section of the Fihrist. 

Mani taught that the Primal Man was begotten by the King of the 
Paradise of Light ‘with the spirit of his right, his five worlds and his 
twelve elements ’, in order to repel the onslaught of Satan, the primaeval 
devil, upon the earth of Light. The Primal Man armed himself with 
the five elements of the earth of Light: the breeze, the wind, the light, 
the water, and the fire. Satan arrayed in the five elements of the earth 
of Darkness—smoke, flame, darkness, the scorching blast, and the cloud 
—encountered the Primal Man, and after a long conflict overcame him. 
By his victory he secured possession of portions of the Light and 
enclosed them within his own elements. Thereupon the King of the 
Paradise of Light with the other gods intervened, rescued the Primal 
Man, and defeated darkness. The Spirit of Life summoned the Primal 
Man with a loud voice from the depths of Hell, and he became another 
god. Meantime the five elements of Light which had formed the 
panoply of the Primal Man had mingled with the five elements of Dark- 
ness, the panoply of Satan. But the Primal Man, before his apotheosis, 
had descended to the lowest region of the world of darkness, and cut 
the roots of the five dark elements so that they could grow no more, 
and, on his return, had ordered one of the angels to draw the mingled 
elements towards that side of the earth of Darkness which marched 
with the earth of Light. Thereupon the king of the earth of Light’gave 
orders to one of his angels to create this present world out of the 
mingled elements of light and darkness, and so to contrive it that the 
light should be able to escape out of the darkness. 

It is not, for our present purpose, necessary to follow further the 
exposition of Manichaean doctrine in the Fikrist. One or two supple- 
mentary points which are found in other sources must be mentioned. 
According to the Fihris¢t the King of the Paradise of Light begat the 


1 Cumont Recherches sur le Manichéisme p. 172: ‘Bien que [Mani] a pu faire 
des emprunts de divers cétés et invoquer méme |’Evangile 4 l’appui de ses théories, 
un fait essentiel se dégage du commentaire succint que nous avons fait de ses frag- 
ments; c’est l’étroite filiation qui rattache la doctrine manichéenne au mazdéisme 
“‘ chaldaisant ’’ qui était pratiqué de son temps en Babylonie.’ 

2 Fliigel Mani seine Lehre u. seine Schrifien p. 85. This book contains a text and 
translation of the section of the Fihrist which deals with Manichaeism. 
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Primal Man ‘with the spirit of his right, his five worlds, and his twelve 
elements’. In the presentation of the system by Theodore Bar-Khouni,' 
it is said that the Father created the Mother of Life, and the Mother of 
Life the Primal Man. The Acta Archelai vii* agrees on this point with 
Theodore. Probably we may identify the ‘ Mother of Life’ of Theodore 
and the Acta Archelai with the obscure ‘ Spirit of the Right’ in the Féhrist. 
Here, again, we have the triad, Father, Mother, Son, and the heavenly 
Man identified with the Son, as in the Parsee Dinkard, in the Gnostic 
system of Iren. i 27 and, probably, in the original Naassene document 
behind Hipp. Re v1 f. <A further point of interest is that some Latin 
and Greek authorities for Manichee doctrine speak of the Primal Man 
as wvyx7,* thus recalling the identification of ’Adayas and yYvyxy in the 
Naassene document, the teaching on yv x7 of the Gnostics attacked by 
Plotinus, and Julian’s interpretation of the myth of Attis. In the Acta 
Archelai ch. vii it is not the Primal Man but his panoply—the five 
elements of Light—which is called 4 yvyy, i.e. the world soul. It 
seems likely that Manichaeism in Europe tried to commend itself by 
translating its Oriental mythology into the language of metaphysics. In 
a similar fashion our western authorities associate the Manichaean 
oxoros With vAn, but ‘whether Mani ever attained to the conception of 
matter may be doubted ’.* 

There are essential differences between Manichaeism and Zoro- 
astrianism: ‘the aim of the Zoroastrian is to banish evil from the 
world ; the aim of the Manichaean is to extract from the world that 
which is good’ (Bevan). But there is a strong family likeness between 
the two faiths. Mani held that Zoroaster, like Buddha and Jesus, was 
one of the true prophets who had preceded himself.* In both faiths 
we find a Primal Man. The Primal Man of Manichaeism is not, like 
Gayomard, slain by the power of Evil, and his relationship to the 
creation is quite differently conceived ; but it seems likely that the two 
conceptions are in some way connected. 

Bousset traces the myth of the heavenly Man yet further afield. In 
the Rig-Veda x go we have an account of how the gods sacrificed 


1 Pognon Inscriptions Mandaites des coupes de Khouabir p. 185. 

2 The Greek version of this section is preserved by Epiph. 4dv. Haeres. II Ixvi 25. 

8 Titus of Bostra i 29; Alex. of Lycopolis ch. iii; Aug. De Ver. Rel. ch. 9. 

* Bevan E. R. E. art. Manichaeism p. 397. 

5 See the quotation from Mani’s work Shdbirkdn in Albirini’s Chronology, 
trans. Sachau, p. 190. Mani and his disciples appear to have known books which 
bore the name of Zoroaster, but not the Avesta. Cf. Alfaric Les écritures Mani- 
chéennes ii p. 206: ‘Ces livres sont, sans doute, distincts de ]’ Avesta, qui n’ofire 
rien de chrétien ni de Manichéen. IIs doivent se confondre plutot avec des écrits 
plus ou moins teintés de gnosticisme que nous voyons attribués au méme person- 
nage par des auteurs anciens.’ 
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Purusha, the Primal Man, and from him created the universe and 
mankind: ‘When born, Purusha extended beyond the earth, both 
behind and before. When the gods performed a sacrifice with Purusha 
as the oblation the spring was its butter, the summer its fuel, and the 
autumn its (accompanying) offering. This victim, Purusha, born in the 
beginning, they immolated on the sacrificial grass. With him the gods, 
the Sadhyas, and the rishis sacrificed. . . . When (the gods) divided 
Purusha, into how many parts did they cut him up? What was his 
mouth? What arms had he? What (two objects) are said (to have 
been) his thighs and feet? The Brahman was his mouth ; the Rajanya 
was made his arms ; the being (called) the Vaisya, he was his thighs ; 
the Stidra sprang from his feet. The moon sprang from his soul, the 
sun from his eye, Indra and Agni from his mouth, Vayu from his 
breath. From his navel arose the air, from his head the sky, from 
his feet the earth, from his ear the four quarters; in this manner (the 
gods) formed the worlds.’ ' 

This hymn does not belong to the earliest strata of the Veda. Thus 
the caste system is already developed.* Butit is in any case earlier than 
the Avesta. Bousset suggests that this hymn embodies a more primitive 
form of the myth. In the Persian version Gayomard falls a victim to, 
the power of evil: the Indian conception is Pantheistic, and Purusha is 
sacrificed by the gods themselves. Bousset suspects that the myth 
is ultimately a rationa/e of human sacrifice practised as a fertility charm, 
and that it belongs to the religious conceptions of the primitive 
Indo-Iranian group.* He suggests a further comparison with the myth 
in the Poetic Edda of the dismemberment of the giant Ymir by the 
gods who create the world out of the various parts of his body,‘ and 
thinks it possible that the myth is not only Indo-Iranian, but primitive 
Aryan. Speculations such as these, though by no means valueless, are, 
and are likely to remain, unverified. 


1 Muir Sanskrit Texts (and ed.) vol. i p. 9. 
2 This is said to be the only passage in the Veda where castes are referred to. 
8 op. cit. p. 211 n. I. 
4 Poetic Edda Vafthruthnismol 20, 2:, trans. Bellows : 
Othin spake : 
First answer me well, if thy wisdom avails, 
And thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, now, 
In earliest time, whence came the earth 
Or the sky, thou giant sage? 
Vafthruthnismol spake : 
Out of Ymir’s flesh was fashioned the earth, 
And the mountains were made of his bones, 
The sky from the frost cold giant’s skull, 
And the ocean out of his blood. 
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III. 


We turn now to consider whether, as Bousset believes, this Iranian 
myth of an ante-mundane heavenly Man lies behind the conception of 
the Son of Man, which appears in the apocalyptic literature of late 
Judaism and in the Gospels. 

Wellhausen has shewn' that the Aramaic phrase hestiaiiie means 
simply ‘man’, and it is possible that in some passages in the Gospels 
the word originally had merely a generic connotation. ‘The Son of 
Man is lord even of the sabbath day’? may mean only that man has 
authority to override the law of the sabbath. In a number of other 
passages, however, in the Gospels it is certain that the term ‘the Son of 
Man’ is used in a specialized sense of a heavenly Man who is to come 
with the clouds of heaven to pass judgement upon the world and to 
inaugurate the age to come. It is not for our present purpose necessary 
to discuss the question whether Jesus publicly spoke of Himself as Son 
of Man in this sense, or whether there was an intentional ambiguity in 
his language, or whether, as Lietzmann, Wellhausen, and Bousset 
believe, the use of the term by Jesus of Himself is not historical, but 
was read back into His words by the early Church. It is in any case 
certain that the Gospels imply a belief that the Son of Man is to come 
to judge the world, and that this belief is not propounded as a novelty. 

The specialized usage of the term Son of Man in the Gospels finds 
its explanation in the remains of Jewish Apocalyptic literature, and in 
particular in the Book of Enoch. In the Book of Enoch by God’s side 
there is a quasi-divine being like a man :— 

ch. xlvi r. And there I saw One, who had a head of days, 

And His head was white like wool, 
And with Him was another being whose countenance 
had the appearance of a man, 
And his face was full of graciousness, like one of the holy 
angels. (Charles’s translation.) 
To this being, who is often referred to as ‘the Son of Man’ or ‘that 
Son of Man’, God commits the judgement of the world :— 
ch. lxii 2f. And the Lord of Spirits seated [the Elect One] on the 
throne of His glory, 
And the spirit of righteousness was poured out upon 
him, 
And the word of his mouth slays all the sinners, 


And all the unrighteous are destroyed from before his 
face, 


1 Ejnleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien p. 123. 2 Mark ii 28. 
VOL, XXVI. K 
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And there shall stand up in that day all the kings and 
the mighty, 

And the exalted and those who hold the earth, 

And they shall see and recognize 

How he sits on the throne of his glory, 

And righteousness is judged before him, 

And no lying word is spoken before him. 


And one portion of them shall look on the other, 
And they shall be terrified, 
And they shall be downcast of countenance, 
And pain shall seize them, 
When they see that Son of Man, 
Sitting on the throne of his glory. 
This heavenly Man, who is to judge the world at the end, existed before 
the creation :— 
ch. xlviii 2 f. And at that hour that Son of Man was named 
In the presence of the Lord of Spirits, 
And his name before the Head of Days. 
Yea, before the sun and the signs were created, 
Before the stars of heaven were made, 
His name was named before the Lord of Spirits. 

The heavenly Man appears again in 4 (2) Esdras, but the conception 
is here markedly different from that in Enoch. Esdras sees in a vision 
(ch. xiii) the sea blown upon by a wind and from the sea arises a Man 
who flies with the clouds of heaven ; ‘and when he turned his counte- 
nance to look, all things trembled that were seen under him’. A multi- 
tude of men gathers together to make war upon the Man that came out 
of the sea, whereupon the Man fashions a great mountain, and when 
he has flown upon it, he breathes out from thence a flood of fire, which 
consumes the multitude. ‘Afterwards I beheld the same man come 
down from the mountain, and call unto him another multitude which 
was peaceable.’ In the interpretation which. follows, the Man is said 
to be ‘he whom the Most High hath kept a great season, which by his 
own self shall deliver his creation, and he shall order them that are left 
behind’. He is further spoken of as God’s son. The mountairi: on 
which he stands is Mount Zion, the multitude that is gathered against him 
is the Gentile nations, and the peaceable multitude which is received 
at the end is the lost ten tribes. The Man of 4 Esdras has much in 
common with the older conception of the Davidic Messiah. Unlike 
the Son of Man in Enoch, he is manifested defore the Resurrection and 
the age to come, and his function is to destroy the heathen, and to 
reunite the chosen people in the Holy Land. From ch. vii it appears 
that his kingdom is to last four hundred years, after which he and all 
that have the breath of life are to die, and the world will be turned into 
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the old silence seven days. After this the dead will arise and the Most 
High will be revealed upon the seat of judgement. 

It is generally agreed that both Enoch and 4:Esdras have been 
influenced by the famous vision of Daniel ch. vii. Daniel sees in a 
vision the four winds break upon the sea, and four beasts come up 
in succession from the sea—the first like a lion, the second like a bear, 
the third like a leopard, and the fourth a beast with ten horns ‘ diverse 
from all the beasts that were before it’. Among the horns of this beast 
there arose another little horn, with eyes like a man’s eyes, anda mouth 
speaking great things. Then Daniel beheld one ancient of days, 
clothed in white, sitting upon a fiery throne, and before the throne 
thousand thousands ministered. Because of the words of the little 
horn, the fourth beast was slain and his body given to be burned. 
The other beasts were allowed to live on ‘ for a season and a time’, but 
their dominion was taken from them. Then Daniel ‘saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds of heaven one like unto 
a son of man, and he came even to the ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve 
him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.’ In the 
interpretation the four beasts are shewn to be four kingdoms, the ten 
horns of the fourth beast are ten kings, and the little horn another king 
‘diverse from the former’, who ‘shall speak words against the Most 
High’. But judgement shall be passed upon him, and his dominion 
shall be taken away and granted to the people of the saints of the Most 
High. It is plain that the being like a man who comes with the clouds 
symbolizes the people of the Saints. 

There are obvious points of contact between the visions both of Enoch 
and of 4 Esdras and the vision in Daniel, but there are important 
developements in the later books. In Daniel the heavenly Man is not 
a personal Messiah or Judge ; he is a symbolic figure who represents 
the kingdom of the Saints. Both in Enoch and in 4 Esdras, on the other 
hand, the heavenly Man is an individual personality who himself inter- 
venes to judge and to save. 

British scholarship, so far as I am aware, has confined itself to noting 
the dependence of the later visions upon Daniel and to pointing out the 
developement in the idea of the heavenly Man from the symbolic figure 
in Daniel. But it~seems doubtful if this literary treatment of the 
problem is adequate. How did the later apocalyptists come by their 
conception of the heavenly Man? If no such conception was originally 
implied in Daniel, we must at least recognize and account for the willing- 
ness of the later writers to discover it there. There is nothing, as far as 
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we know, in the older Judaism which would naturally lead on to such 
an idea, and there is thus a presumption that the conception entered 
Judaism from without.' 

Gressmann,’ who has forcibly stated the difficulty of the transition 
from Daniel as ordinarily interpreted to the later apocalyptists proposes 
a reconsideration of Daniel. He holds that the vision of one like a son of 
man was no original creation of the author to symbolize the kingdom 
of the Saints, but that, on the contrary, the figure of the heavenly Man 
was already given in the religious ideas of the time and was applied by 
the writer of Daniel to Israel. Gressmann supports his position by urging 
that the Man coming in the clouds of heaven does not naturally fit into 
the picture in Daniel. We should expect him to rise like the beasts 
from the sea, as indeed the Man does in 4 Esdras. The coming with 
the clouds is satisfactorily accounted for, if we suppose that it was part 
of the traditional picture of the heavenly Man. If Gressmann’s inter- 
pretation of Daniel be allowed, the later writers are not so far removed 
in idea. They no doubt knew Daniel and were influenced by it, but 
they did not construct their own heavenly Man by an artificial misinter- 
pretation of Daniel vii; they are rather to be thought of as drawing 
upon and variously developing a widespread mythical idea, which the 
author of Daniel had already associated with the eschatological hope. 

Gressmann believes that the conception of the heavenly Man entered 
Judaism from without, but he is not prepared to maintain any definite 
theory as to its sources. Bousset believes it to be derived from the 
Iranian myth of Gayomard.* There is nothing inherently improbable 
in the suggestion. There are strong reasons for thinking that the belief 
in the Resurrection, the belief in a personal devil, and the elaborated 


1 Ezekiel xxviii represents the King of Tyre as a glorious being placed in Eden, 
the garden of God, from which he is expelled for his pride. ‘It is probable that 
it is the history of the first man that floats before Ezekiel’s mind. ... It is not 
unlikely that he was in possession of traditions regarding Paradise more ample 
than those in Genesis, or different from them’ (Streane ad /oc.). But Ezekiel’s 
language does not suggest the conception of a heavenly or pre-cosmic Man.. The 
conception of a primaeval Man older than creation has been found in Job xv 7, 8. 
‘Art thou the first man that was born? Or wast thou brought forth before the 
hills? Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God? And dost thou restrain wisdom 
to thyself?’ But on the whole it seems easier to suppose that Eliphaz passes on 
from the thought of the first man to the thought of the creative Wisdom of God. 
See Driver and Gray ad loc. 

2 Ursprung der Eschatologie p. 40 f. 

> Reitzenstein quotes parallels to various features in the picture of the Son of 
Man in Enoch and 4 Esdras from Mandaean and Manichaean literature. This 
literature he believes to reproduce conceptions of earlier Persian religion, which 
had already influenced Judaism before the Christian era, Das iranische Erlésungs- 
mysterium p. 121 f. 
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doctrine of angels arose in Judaism as a consequence of contact with 
Persian religion. The conception of the heavenly Man might well be 
derived from the same source. If this is the case, it must be admitted 
that Gayomard has been effectively transformed. The Zoroastrian 
Man falls a victim to the power of evil before the creation of the present 
world, and is eventually raised from the dead as the firstfruits of the 
general resurrection, while the apocalyptic Man defeats or pronounces 
judgement upon the mighty at the end of the world. This transforma- 
tion may in part be ascribed to the influence of the ancient Hebrew 
Messianic hope.’ 

It is interesting to compare the heavenly Man of the Apocalyptists 
with the heavenly Man of a very different Jewish Theologian—the 
Alexandrine Philo, Philo makes the double narrative in Genesis of 
the creation of man the starting-point of a distinction between the 
heavenly and the earthly man (De Of. mund. 134f, Leg. all. i 134 f). 
The words in Gen. i 26 ‘ Let us make man according to our image’ are 
interpreted of an ideal immaterial man who is sexless and immortal. 
The eixwy according to which he is made is the Logos. In De confus. 
ling. 146 Philo goes further and speaks of 6 xar’ cixéva dvOpwros as being 
one of the appellations of the Logos himself. The second man, whose 
creation is narrated in Gen. ii 7 ‘God fashioned man, having taken dust 
from the earth, and he breathed into his face the breath of life’, is the 
first historical man. The man of this second creation is a sensible 
being compounded of body and soul, and endowed with sex. As 
a visible and sensible being man is mortal, but the divine spirit which 
is breathed into him is immortal. The conception of the heavenly Man 
in Philo, as in Poimandres, is part and parcel of a whole theory of human 
nature. Philo, like his successors the early Greek Christian theologians, 
does not distinguish between Adyos and wveipo.? For him, therefore, 
the spirit which God breathed into the earthly body is no other than 
the Logos in whose image the heavenly Man was formed. This is the 
type of thought in which the early Greek Christian theologians worked 
out their Christology. There is a divine element in every man—the 
rational soul. This rational soul is akin to, and is a manifestation of 
the universal Logos. Thus the Logos is the archetype of essential 
human nature. This Logos, or archetype of the rational soul, became 
personally incarnate in Jesus Christ. 


1 The Son of Man of Enoch and the Gospels bears a closer resemblance to the 
Zoroastrian Sdéshyans than to Gayomard. Soshyans is to be born of the seed of 
Zorathustra at the end of the world order, and to usher in the Resurrection, after 
which, by order of Aiirharmazd, he assigns to all men the recompense for their 
deeds. Bundahis chh, xxx-xxxii. 

2 See Gfrorer Philo p. 229 f. 
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The earlier apocalyptic Christology likewise identified Jesus Christ 
with the heavenly Man. At first sight it would appear as if the belief in 
Jesus as heavenly Son of Man might readily blend with a Logos Chris- 
tology, and indeed it is possible that an interpretation of the term Son 
of Man on these lines was not absent from the mind of the fourth 
evangelist. He alone of the evangelists brings out the pre-existence of 
Him who is called Son of Man. ‘No man hath ascended into heaven, 
but he that descended out of heaven, even the Son of Man’ (Jn. iii 13). 
It would seem, therefore, that the fourth evangelist was prepared, like 
Philo, to identify the heavenly Man with the Logos, and perhaps to 
suggest that the Logos was archetypal Man. However this may be in 
St John, the Son of Man had an entirely different connotation in Apo- 
calptic. Here the humanity of the heavenly being is in no way signifi- 
cant. Indeed, the heavenly Man is not really human. He is a divine 
or angelic being in the form of a man. For Philo, on the contrary, the 
heavenly Man was not in the form of a human being. at all. A human 
form could only be predicated of that compound of spirit and earth which 
is the earthly man. On the other hand, the heavenly Man of Philo is 
the archetype of the truly human, i. e. the rational, element in mankind. 
The title Son of Man was originally applied to Jesus Christ in its 
apocalyptic sense, but in course of time the apocalytic connotation was 
forgotten. With the possible exception of the fourth evangelist, Christian 
thinkers did not work in the idea with the Logos Christology, and, 
instead of denoting the supernatural function of the heavenly saviour 
and judge, the term by a natural misunderstanding came to be generally 
used of the incarnate, as distinct from the divine pre-existent Christ. 
Son of Man becomes an antithesis to Son of God. ‘For this reason’, 
writes Irenaeus, ‘ he calls himself Son of Man, because he sums up in 
himself that original man, from whom is made that creation which is 
born of woman, in order that, as through the defeat of a man our race 
went down to death, so again through the victory of a man we might 
ascend up to life’.' Irenaeus reproduces the Pauline doctrine of Christ 
as the second Adam. This doctrine has nothing to do with the 
heavenly Man either of Apocalyptic or of Philonic philosophy. Christ 
is second Adam in virtue of His incarnation. It is not impossible that 
St Paul actually combats the Philonic doctrine in 1 Cor. xv, where he 
maintains that the natural man was prior to the spiritual man. ‘The 
first man is of the earth earthy, the second man is from heaven’. 
Later scribes interpolated the words 6 Kvpuws—‘ The second man is the 
Lord from heaven’. This gives St Paul’s meaning. A heavenly Man 
would stultify his thought. He requires a divine being who. decomes 
the Second Adam. This may be the reason why St Paul avoids the 

1 Adv. Haer. v 21. 1 (Harvey). 
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term Son of Man, although he accepts the apocalyptic idea.’ It was 
too soon for the term to have acquired its specific association with 
the incarnation, while to speak of Christ as Man without reference to 
the incarnation would have been confusing. 


It will have become clear in the course of this paper that the heavenly 
Man is no master-key to the mysteries of the history of religion. 
Historical affiliation between various presentations of the idea can be 
maintained with varying probability, but the idea itself was vague and 
lent itself to widely differing schemes of thought. The fundamental 
Gnostic doctrine of the redemption of a divine element from the hostile 
world of matter was, in some circles, elaborated in terms of the descent 
of the heavenly Man into matter and his subsequent redemption. 
More often, however, the same doctrine was presented in other ways. 
Usually it is not the Man but Sophia who falls from the heavenly state. 
Yet even then the conception of the heavenly Man is frequently 
retained. It was a given element in religious tradition and had to be 
worked in. Sometimes ‘the Man’ is the title of the supreme God, 
sometimes of a subordinate aeon, sometimes of both. In these cases 
the name seems non-significant. It is not unlikely that the Persian 
Gayomard was the original of the Gnostic, as of the Manichaean, 
heavenly Man, but the dualism of Zoroastrianism was moral rather than 
metaphysical, and we have no evidence that the Zoroastrian Gayomard 
was ever thought of as descending into an alien material world. If, as 
some scholars think, the Purusha of the Rig-Veda and the Zoroastrian 
Gayomard derive from an identical Indo-Iranian original, the original 
idea has been transformed in different ways and has been subordinated 
to two entirely different philosophies. The Vedas are pantheistic. 
Purusha is sacrificed by the gods, and becomes the source of gods, of 
men and of the world. In the Zoroastrian Bundahis Gayomard 
becomes the source whence mankind springs ; but he is the creation of 
Ahura Mazda ; he falls a victim to the Evil Spirit, and is eventually 
raised from the dead as the firstfruits of the general resurrection. It is 
conceivable, though it is certainly not established, that the Son of Man 
of Jewish Apocalyptic is another variant of the Persian Primal Man. 
If so, we have a further example of the complete transformation of the 
idea. The Man is now the future judge of mankind and redeemer of 
the elect. Finally, the term Son of Man enters upon a new history 
through its association with Jesus Christ. The apocalyptic idea 
remains: Jesus is to come with the clouds and judge the world. But 
first He came and lived a human life and gave Himself ‘a ransom for 
many’. ‘Son of Man’ originally connoted the quasi-divine functions of 
the judge ; later it is used predominantly to express the Auman attributes 
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of Him who humbled Himself to become ‘the Son of Man’. With 
what meaning Jesus Himself used the term it is hard to say. It is an 
attractive theory that He used it with studied ambiguity. 


J. M. CrEEpD. 


A CRY FROM THE SIEGE: A SUGGESTION REGARD- 


ING A NON-MARCAN ORACLE EMBEDDED IN 
LK. XXI 20-36. 


New TESTAMENT scholarship during the past half century has shewn 
a refreshing tendency to escape the trammels of traditionalism in method 
and outlook. But, while considerable progress can be registered, 
problems still remain which defy solution from the lack of readiness to 
approach them from a new point of view. Such a problem, I believe, 
is the origin of the very interesting oracle contained in Lk. xxi 20-36 
(‘ But when ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies &c.’). 

It is the accepted opinion that Lk. xxi is no more than an editorial 

version of Mk. xiit; so much so that as a rule the question is hardly 
thought worth discussing. ‘These sayings’, writes Dr Burkitt, in 
reference to the Lucan Discourse, ‘are nothing more than Luke’s version 
of Mk. xiii 3-37.’’ This statement is repeatedly made in a valuable 
chapter in Zhe Beginnings of Christianity (Pt. i vol. ii pp. 106 ff), 
where Dr Burkitt examines Lk. xxi 7-36 for the purpose of throwing 
light on the historical value of the speeches in Acts. His argument is 
that, while the style of Lk. xxi 7-36 is characteristically Lucan, the 
passage is none the less a version of Mk. xiii, and is thus ‘a measure of 
the general faithfulness of ‘‘ Luke” to his sources, and of the confidence 
which we may reasonably place in his reports of speeches in his second 
volume’ (p. 115). 
Now it is indisputable that St Luke has used Mark in the construction 
of Lk. xxi, but that the Lucan Discourse is simply an editorial version 
of Mk. xiii seems to me to be doubtful in the extreme in the light of 
facts which will be detailed in the present essay. I. should not doubt 
that Lk. xxi 5-11, the first part of the Discourse, is a version of 
Mk. xiii 1-8. Regarding the second part, Lk. xxi 12-19 (‘ Warnings 
as to Persecution’), the issue is more uncertain. The third part, 
Lk. xxi 20-36 (‘The Oracle relating to the Siege’), is the section 
I propose to examine here, and the conclusion to which the evidence 
seems to point is that this passage contains a fragment from a non- 
Marcan oracle, which was penned during the years a.D. 67-69, and 
which was subsequently enlarged by Marcan additions or insertions. 


1 See the chapter on ‘The Use of Mark in the Gospel according to Luke’ in The 


Beginnings of Christianity Pt. i vol. ii p. 108. See also pp. 113, 115. 
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The first step in approaching such a problem is to compare the 
language of Lk. xxi 20-36 with that of Mk. xiii 14-37. Such tests do 
not settle anything, but they are valuable because they raise questions 
and act as sign-posts. The percentage of words in Lk. xxi 20-36 which 
are also common to Mark is 37-4 per cent. This percentage is not, of 
course, a high one, when we remember that in the body of the Gospel 
passages based on Mark frequently reproduce more than 50 per cent. 
of Mark’s words. If, however, we could say no more than this, it would 
be a sufficient explanation of the Lucan Discourse to say that it is a free 
rendering of Mk. xiii 14-37. But we have not yet made a full statement 
of the case. Any one who will take the trouble to underline every word 
in Lk. xxi 20-36, which also occurs in the parallel section in Mark, 
will be astonished at their distribution. They are not distributed regu- 
larly, nor even with fair regularity. On the contrary, they are massed 
in four passages, which together form but one-third of Lk. xxi 20-36. 
No less than 88 (or 81 per cent.) of the ro8 words in these four 
passages are found in Mark. The remaining two-thirds stands out 
in striking contrast. It includes 178 words, of which rg only (10-6 per 
cent.) are common to Mark. 

Striking as the above statistics are, they would not carry us very far if 
they stood alone. They are at least sufficient to raise a question, even 
if they are inadequate to answer it. Is the substance of Lk. xxi 20-36 
a non-Marcan source to which Marcan passages have been added, or 
do these passages constitute a framework to which the Evangelist has 
attached matter peculiar to himself? 

The four passages in question are as follows :— 


Lk. xxi21@ 4 = Mk. xiii 144. 
Lk. xxi23q@ 9 = Mk. xiii 17. 

Lk. xxi 26 4, 27 = Mk. xiii 25 4, 26. 
Lk. xxi 29-33. = Mk. xiii 28-31. 


In order to determine their relation to the Lucan Discourse, several 
questions need to be considered. Do they form an integral part of the 
Discourse, or have they at least the appearance of insertions? Does 
the remainder of Lk. xxi 20-36 possess a unity of its own? How do 
the four passages stand in relation to Mk. xiii, and what opinion can we 
form of such parts of Mk. xiii as St Luke has demonstrably passed by ? 
When these tests have been applied, there remains a fourth which is of 
very great importance. Any solution we can reach must be tested by 
its ability to furnish a credible account of the literary genesis of the 
entire passage Lk. xxi 20-36. It is more than likely that any results 
we can reach must inevitably contain a certain amount of speculation. 
We can guard ourselves against the obvious perils only by being alive to 
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this fact, and by approaching the problem from as many points of view 
as possible. 


(1) Zhe Relation of the Marcan passages in Lk. xxi 20-36 to their 
present context. 


It will be found, I believe, that if the four passages mentioned above 
are viewed in relation to their context, the relationship is anything but 
close, and indeed that, with.their omission, as good if not a better con- 
nexion of thought is obtained. Critics have very rightly been warned 
against this argument when it stands by itself. In the case under con- 
sideration, however, the four passages referred to are those which have 
most in common with Mark, while their Lucan context shares scarcely 
any linguistic features with that Gospel. Under such conditions loose- 
ness of connexion is an important phenomenon. As an illustration of 
what we have in mind Lk. xxi 29-33 may be considered. There can 
be no doubt of the Marcan origin of this passage (The Parable of the 
Ripening Fig Tree). The percentage of words found also in Mark 
is 71.. Its form distinctly suggests that it is an insertion in its 
present context. In favour of this view, the abrupt way in which the 
passage is introduced should be noted. The words, ‘ And he spake to 
them a parable’ (absent in Mark), appear to betray the hand of a 
redactor, an opinion which is strengthened by the excellent connexion 
of thought which exists between verse 28 and verses 3 4-36. 

* But when these things begin to come to pass, 
look up, and lift up your heads ; 


because your redemption draweth nigh. 
But take heed to yourselves . ..’ 


(2) The Unity of the non-Marcan portions of Lk. xxi 20-36. 


Each of the four Marcan passages is easily detachable from its present 
context, and in some cases with a consequent improvement in the 
sequence of thought. Thus the further question arises, What is 
the nature of the material that is left when these passages are omitted ? 
Does it consist of a number of disconnected fragments, or are we left 
with a section which possesses a unity of its own? This question can 
only be answered by printing Lk. xxi 20, 21 4, 22, 23 6-26, 28, 34-36 
as a continuous passage. 


‘(But when ye see) Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation is at hand). 
And let them that are in the midst of her depart out ; 
and let not them that are in the country enter therein. 
For these are days of vengeance, 
that all things which are written may be fulfilled. 
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For there shall be great distress upon the land, 

and wrath unto this people. 

And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, 

and shall be led captive unto all the nations : 

and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 

until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. 

And there shall be signs in sun and moon and stars ; 

and upon the earth distress of nations, 

in perplexity for the roaring of the sea and the billows ; 

men fainting for fear, and for expectation of the things which are 
coming on the world. 

But when these things begin to come to pass, 

look up, and lift up your heads ; 

because your redemption draweth nigh. 

But take heed to yourselves, 

lest haply your hearts be overcharged 

with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life, 

and that day come upon you suddenly as a snare: 

for so shall it come upon all them that dwell on the face of all the earth. 

But watch ye at every season, making supplication, 

that ye may prevail to escape all these things that shall come to pass, 

and to stand before the Son of man.’ 


It will be seen from the above that the resultant matter is not a patch- 
work or mosaic, but a well articulated whole. Only nineteen words in 
the above passage occur in the parallel sections of Mk. xiii. The only 
phrases which seem due to Mark are the reference to ‘desolation’ 
(épyjpwors) in the second line, and possibly the opening conventional 
phrase, ‘ But when ye see’ ; and, if it is necessary, these can be regarded 
as editorial touches, made by the Third Evangelist under the influence 
of Mark at the time when he gave final form and shape to his Gospel. 
For the rest, the passage has a unity and movement of thought which 
finds its climax in the enigmatic reference to the day of the Son of man, 
which is held back until the end. 


(3) Ak. xitt as used and neglected by the Third Evangelist. 


In contrast with the unity of the section displayed above, the frag- 
mentary character of the four Marcan passages (Lk. xxi 21a, 23a, 
26 6-27, 29-33) will be manifest on examination. In no way constitu- 
ting the framework of Mk. xiii 14-37, these passages have the appear- 
ance of ‘extracts’. The first is a counsel regarding flight, the second 
a cry of anguish, the third a prophecy of the appearance of the Son of 
Man, the fourth a parable which teaches the imminence of the Parousia. 
If it is still contended that these passages do not represent the whole of 
St Luke’s debt to Mark, the answer is immediately to hand. What use 
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of a source is implied when ‘ extracts’ are reproduced practically verba- 
tim, while the body of the source supplies the most meagre linguistic 
parallels? It is not as if we can explain the ‘extracts’ as material 
carried over by some trick of memory; they are so closely reproduced 
as to imply immediate reference to Mark. The natural presumption is 
that Mark is used as a secondary source, as a supplement and not as 
a foundation. 

This opinion receives further confirmation when we consider those 
parts of the Marcan Discourse which the Third Evangelist has 
undoubtedly passed by. Some of these passages have been ignored 
because parallel sayings from Q have been given in other parts of the 
Third Gospel (e.g. Mk. xiii 15 f, 21, 34, 35, 36). But distinct from 
these is a series of Markan passages which must be considered together. 


(a) Mk. xiii 19, 20: ‘For those days shall be tribulation, such as 


there hath not been the like from the beginning of the creation. .. . 


And except the Lord had shortened the days, no flesh would have been 
saved ; but for the elect’s sake, whom he chose, he shortened the 
days.’ 

(4) Mk. xiii 22, 23: ‘For there shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets, and shall shew signs and wonders, that they may. lead astray, 
if possible, the elect. But take ye heed: behold, I have told you all 
things beforehand.’ 

(¢c) Mk. xiii 27: ‘ And then shall he send forth the angels, and shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, from the uttermost part 
of the earth to the uttermost part of heaven.’ 

(2) Mk. xiii 32, 33: ‘ But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, 
not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. Take 
ye heed, watch (and pray): for ye know not when the time is.’ 


How similar the subject-matter of these passages is will be seen at 
a glance. All refer to a divine visitation of a distinct apocalyptic 
character. The visitation is one of judgement. Only because of the 
elect’s sake has universal destruction been averted. On their account 
a measure of mercy is extended to all flesh in the shortening of the days. 
The elect themselves have need to be on their guard lest they should be 
deceived by false Messiahs and prophets. But, though watchfulness is 
necessary, the elect need not fear. In the hour of His wrath the Son 
of man will not forget His chosen ones. He will send forth His angels 
and gather them from the four winds. Meanwhile the time of the 
Parousia is hidden ; neither the angels nor the Son Himself know the 
day and the hour, but the Father only. Ignorant of the time, the elect 
are to be always ready. 

It will be seen that these passages form a compact body of thought, 
which gives definite tone and meaning to the Marcan Discourse. 
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These verses are not fringes and cuttings ; they are of the very pattern 
of the Marcan fabric ; they make it what it is. Why, then, has St Luke 
entirely neglected them? Is his procedure consistent with the use of 
Mark as a principal source? In part, we may explain the omissions by 
St Luke’s apparent distaste for apocalyptic ; his sympathies, it may be 
thought, lay in another direction. It may be doubted, however, if this 
is a sufficient explanation. In Zhe Lord of Thought Mr C. W. Emmet, 
after detailed consideration of the evidence, committed himself to the 
thesis that St Luke does not eliminate the eschatology of his sources. 
It must be confessed that one finds it very difficult to agree with this 
view, if Mark is St Luke’s principal source in Lk. xxi. Mr Emmet’s 
position is, nevertheless, supported by St Luke’s procedure elsewhere in 
his Gospel (ix 26, xvii 22-37, xxii 69) and in the Acts (i 11, ii 17 ff, 
iii 19 ff), and, so far as this thesis is valid, it strengthens our doubts as 
to the Evangelist’s debt to Mark in Lk. xxi 20-36. If, then, we cannot 
adequately explain St Luke’s neglect of vital parts of Mk. xiii by his 
distaste for apocalyptic, we must seek a solution elsewhere ; and such 
a solution naturally presents itself in the view that the Third Evangelist 
is using more sources than one. In Lk. xxi 20-36 he is using a non- 
Marcan source, eschatological it is true, but less objectively so than 
Mk. xiii 14-37, and it is the superior attractions of this source which 
account for his neglect of St Mark’s references to the elect, the shorten- 
ing of the days, the angel-harvesters, the secret day and hour. Mark is 
the supplementary source, not the foundation document. Such a view 
does justice both to what St Luke has taken and to what he has left, and 


is consonant with the impressions we receive from his works regarding 
his use of sources. 


(4) Zhe Literary Genesis of Lk. xxi 20-36. 


If we are to accept the above theory, we now require to be able to 
form for ourselves a credible picture of the conditions out of which 
_ Lk. xxi 20-36 has arisen. That such an attempt must be speculative, 
and therefore provisional, goes without saying ; but the use of imagina- 
tion, controlled by the available data, ought not in these days to require 
defence, even in relation to Synoptic problems. To force a theory of 
editorial manipulation upon Synoptic material is a monstrosity ; to 
suggest a way in which sources, laid bare by critical investigation, may 
well have been empleyed is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

In attempting this task, we must first remind ourselves of what criti- 
cism has said regarding the origin of Mk. xiii. It is now sixty years 
since the theory of a special written source, embodied in Mk. xiii, was 
first put forward by Colani. The theory has steadily gained ground. 
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It has not been universally accepted, though Moffatt has described it as 
a ‘sententia recepta of Synoptic criticism’. The importance -of the 
‘small apocalypse theory’ for our special purpose is the light which it 
throws on the period preceding and following the Fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. This was a period of intense excitement, during which Jewish 
Christians must have looked eagerly for sayings of Jesus which, in the 
hour of political upheaval, should guide conduct and answer the 
obstinate questionings of the mind. It is difficult to suppose that the 
‘ fly-leaf’? embedded in Mk. xiii was the only literary production of 
the kind, and it may well be that Lk. xxi 20-36 rests upon a similar 
oracle. The progress of half a century of criticism in relation to the 
New Testament Apocalypse enables us to attain to something more 
than mere conjecture. It is not to be expected that critics like Erbes, 
Spitta, Wellhausen, J. Weiss, Bossuet, Moffatt, and R. H. Charles 
should be at one in respect of details, or even in more important matters 
relating to the delineation of sources. Their agreement, nevertheless, 
in the broad thesis that sources, Jewish and Jewish Christian, underlie 
the Apocalypse, is too solid to be dismissed ; and, for our immediate 
purpose, it is the more important because some of these sources belong 
to the period preceding the tragedy of a.D. 70. Thus, we have reason 
to think of the time.as one of considerable literary activity. It follows 
that the common assumption that Lk. xxi 20-36 is but an editorial 
version of Mk. xiii 14-37 is anything but necessary; the Lucan 
Discourse may be viewed as containing an independent oracle. 

We cannot be surprised that the contents of Lk. xxi 20-36 are at 
once simpler and more direct than the confused forebodings of Mk. xiii. 
In Luke the siege is in actual progress or in immediate - retrospect. 
Everything turns upon the significance of this great event. The siege 
is looked upon as an upheaval which carries with it all else. Its signi- 
ficance is looked upon as Christian as well as Jewish; it is not alone 
a signal act of divine judgement in the destruction of the city, and the 
subjection of its people; it is the inauguration of a new epoch, 
the coming of ‘the times of the Gentiles’. As such it sends a thrill 
throughout the whole world, nature itself throbbing in sympathy with 
distracted man. A note almost hysterical sounds in the description of 
men fainting for fear and for expectation of further impending woes. 
Against such a background of terror and despair the Christian is the 
one man who can lift up his head. For him destruction is the pathway 
of a redeeming God. A great day is at hand for which Christ’s fol- 
lowers must watch and pray. Nothing is said of that day except that 
it will come suddenly as a snare. Only at the end, in the reference to 
ptayer for strength to stand before the Son of man, do we find the 
allusion which stamps this day as the day of the Son of man. In 
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the absence, in this non-Marcan source, of any reference to-a dramatic, 
spectacular intervention, such as characterizes popular apocalyptic 
thought and appears in Mk, xiii, we can only think of the coming con- 
templated as a coming in history, as the wrath of the Son of man in the 
destruction of the Jewish State, the death of the old and the birth of 
the new. 

If such be the nature of the oracle lying behind Lk. xxi, the question 
will be asked, Why did St Luke find it necessary to expand it? What 
explanation can we give of the ‘ Marcan additions’? ‘The answer to this 
question must be found in the attention which must have been aroused 
in the Evangelist’s mind by Mk. xiii 14-37. At once vaguer and more 
objective, this oracle must have awakened interest and provoked reflec- 
tion. We must remember that the phrase ‘ the abomination of desola- 
tion’ (Mk. xiii 14) does not necessarily refer, and probably was not 
intended by the writer to refer to the Fall of Jerusalem. Dr Burkitt is 
probably right in claiming that the Marcan saying ‘implies some general 
apocalyptic catastrophe rather than so mundane and secular an affair as 
a Roman campaign’ (Zhe Beginnings of Christianity Pt. i vol. ii p. 114). 
Nevertheless, we can easily understand how St Luke, under the influence 
of such a source as that which appears to lie behind Lk. xxi 20-36, to 
say nothing of the Fall itself, came to identify the reference to ‘the 
abomination of desolation’ with the ruin of the city. Such an inference 
would at once stamp Mk. xiii 14-37 as in some sense a parallel source 
to that which he already possessed. There would be passages in Mark, 
we may suppose, which St Luke would view with little favour, while 
other passages again would commend themselves as valuable additions 
to his existing original. We may account in this way for such additions 
as the reference to ‘desolation’ in Lk. xxi 20, and the mention of the 
flight to the mountains in Lk. xxi 21. The pathetic reference to those 
with child and. to those suckling children, Lk. xxi 23 a, echoing as it 
does Qld Testament prophetic language, appealed to him as an added 
detail depicting the horrors of the siege. From the same point of view 
we can explain the omission of the references to the shortening of the 
days and the sending forth of the angels to gather the elect from the four 
winds (Mk. xiii 20, 27). These are apocalyptic details which did not 
readily relate themselves to the destruction of the city. The borrowing 
of the Marcan parable of the Ripening Fig Tree (Lk. xxi 29-33) is 
explained by St Luke’s evident love for parabolic matter, and by its 
complete relevance to the drift of his original source. The same may 
also be said of the suitability of the Marcan sayings about the certainty 
of the approach of the kingdom, and the conviction that Christ’s words 
will not fail (Lk. xxi 32 f= Mk. xiii 30f). We have finally to consider 
the reference to the coming of the Son of man taken from Mk. xiii 25 4, 
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26. It is evident that this element has imposed on Lk. xxi 20-36 an 
apocalyptic character very much in excess of that which the non- 
Marcan source possessed. The latter does speak of the coming of the 
Son, but it is a coming in history, a visitation in the order of God's 
providential government. _ We can only say that it is the undefined, not 
to say enigmatic character of this thought, as it occurred in his original 
source, together with the exhortation to ‘look up’ in view of the coming 
deliverance (Lk. xxi 28), which led the Evangelist to take this vivid 
passage from Mark. Upon the mystical and half-poetical conception 
of the Parousia as it appeared in St Luke’s non-Marcan source there 
has been imposed the more objective presentation in Mk. xiii 25 4, 26. 

I should be the last to claim that the account given above of the 
literary genesis of Lk. xxi 20-36 is, in all its details, a correct version of 
the Evangelist’s procedure. So ambitious a claim would be vain, in 
view of the obviously narrow limits within which we can track the path 
of an ancient writer’s literary methods. As supplying in outline an 
account of what St Luke’s procedure may well have been the attempt 
has been made, because in default of a rational explanation of source- 
usage our theories remain very much in the air. Thata straightforward 
account of the use of two sources, Marcan and non-Marcan, is possible 
strengthens our belief in their existence as revealed in our investigation. 

The bearing of the theory outlined in the present essay upon the 
question of St Luke’s use and estimate of Mark seems to me to be 
important. It is connected with some of the problems which arise in 
Canon Streeter’s Proto-Luke Theory which was first presented in the 
Hibbert Journal for October 1921. In view of its late date, it is 
doubtful if the primary source on which Lk. xxi rests can be claimed for 
the Proto-Luke document ; none the less, our investigation has revealed 
phenomena in the Lucan Discourse very similar to those on which 
Canon Streeter’s hypothesis depends.’ Mark is used as a secondary 
authority, and is used to fill up the deficiencies of a non-Marcan 
foundation. 

Vincent Tay ior. 


1 I may perhaps be permitted to refer to my earlier article on ‘ Proto-Luke’ in the 
Expository Times for March, 1922, in which I have sought to prove for the Lucan 
Passion narrative a theory similar to that which is here presented in the case of the 
Eschatological Discourse. The announcement of the publication of Canon Streeter’s 
work, The Four Gospels, awakens the expectation of the fuller discussion of a theory 
which I believe will furnish a key to many of the problems of the Third Gospel. 
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MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 


(continued ). 


IV. Parenthetical clauses in Mark. 


ANCIENT manuscripts were written without signs of punctuation or 
even of interrogation. In the hands of a master of the Greek language 
its highly developed structure and its numerous particles made punc- 
tuation to a large extent superfluous, and enabled any intelligent reader 
to punctuate for himself as he read. But St Mark was not a master of 
the Greek language : and his fondness for brief co-ordinate clauses, not 
helped out by appropriate particles, often leaves us in doubt whether, 
for instance, we should read a clause interrogatively or not. Take 
a simple case, where both Matthew and Luke already felt the difficulty, 
and took care to insert words to shew which interpretation they adopted 
—and, in fact, one interpreted one way, and one the other: xvi 6 pi 
exOapBeiobe | “Incoiv Lyreire tov Nalapivov rov éoravpwpévov | iyépOn 
| obx éorw dde. Here the second clause can be punctuated either as 
a statement of fact (with Vulgate, A.V., R.V., and Westcott-Hort) ‘Ye 
seek Jesus the Nazarene the Crucified’, or as a question ‘Are you 
seeking Jesus the Nazarene the Crucified ?’: and Matthew by prefixing 
the words ofa yap dre shews that he takes the former view, while Luke, 
writing ri {yreire, shews us as clearly that he takes the latter.’ 

The present note envisages a special group of cases where St Mark 
employs parenthetical clauses, and a modern writer or printer would 
place these within dashes or brackets. In some cases the parenthesis 
is so brief and so obvious that no real difficulty arises. If in vii 2 Mark 
writes xowais xepoiv, tovr’ Eorw avirros, érBiovew Tovs aprous, ‘they eat 
their bread with defiled, i. e. unwashed, hands’, we understand of course 
that the Pharisees used the Aramaic equivalent of xowds ‘defiled’ and 
that the Evangelist explains to his Gentile readers in what the defilement 
consisted. But in many more cases, as I think, Mark has made use of 
this expedient in a way which has misled scribes or commentators or 
both. The process of my argument would be more cogent and more 
logical if the clearer cases were cited first, and advance was then made 
from the more to the less certain. But convenience of reference 
appears to dictate the simpler course of taking the passages in the order 
of the Gospel. 


1 For a similar difficulty as to the second of three clauses see Mark i 24, 
VOL. XXVI. L 
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1. Mark i 1-4 ‘Apy® rod ebayyeAfov "Iycot Xpurrod viod Geod (xabis 
yéyparra év to "Hoaig tS rpopyry “Wor . . . ras tpiBovs airod) eyévero 
lwdvyys 6 Barrilwr év rp épjpw Kynpicowy Bdérrurpa peravoias cis adbeow 
apaprTiov. 

Here the “ext of Westcott-Hort (apart from the insertion of the words 
viod cov, which do not concern the problem before us) is followed, but 
not their punctuation. Westcott-Hort place a full stop before xafis 
yéyparra, and a comma after airoé: Swete prints a full-stop in both 
places; Tischendorf a comma before xafds, a full-stop after airod. 
Wellhausen wants to remove the whole of the quotation (verses 2 and 
3) as not genuine, but retains the full-stop after verse r. And in general 
modern exegetes are more or less agreed in segregating verse 1 as a sort 
of title,’ though it is hard to see what real meaning dpyy has on this 
supposition. 

But ancient exegetes had at least this advantage over modern, that 
they were accustomed to read unpunctuated Greek MSS, and therefore 
in problems of this sort especial weight attaches to their interpretation. 
We have only to remember how the true meaning of Mark vii 19 
(no. 10 below) was rescued by Field from Origen and Chrysostom (to 
whom Burgon added Gregory Thaumaturgus) where modern interpreters 
had been baffled, and we shall be prepared on the present problem to 
listen respectfully to Origen, Basil, and Victor of Antioch. The two 
latter are quoted by Swete: Basil ¢. Eunomium ii 15 5 5 Mapxos dpyxiv 
Tov ebayyeAiov Td "Iwavvov reroinxe kypvypya, Victor "Iwavvyy obv reXevtaiov 
Tav mpopytav dpyny <lvat tov edayyeAiov dyoviv. And Origen should, 
I believe, be cited on the same side: é” Jo. i 13 % dpyy rod ebayyeAtou 
o's» roe waed éorw 7 madara Siabyxn, Tirov airis dvros “Iwavvov, 7}. « - 
ra TéAn THs Tadads dia “lwgvvov raprtdpeva, and a few lines further on 
dev Oavpdlew por éreor tas Svci Oeois tpooarrovew dpdorépas tas dia- 
Ojxas oi érepddogor, obx EXarrov Kai éx tovTov Tod pyTod éAeyxdpevor. Tas 
yap divara dpyy evar Tov ebayyeXiov (cs abroi olovras érépov Tvyxavwv Geoi) 
"lwdvvys, 4 rod Sypeovpyod avOpwros; (Brooke i 17. 26, 18.2). Place then 
verses 2 and 3 within brackets as a parenthesis, and construct dpy7 with 
éyévero. ‘The beginning of the proclamation of good news about Jesus 
as Messiah and Son of God, was John the Baptizer’s preaching in the 
wilderness of a baptism of repentance for remission of sins.’ 

2. ii 10, 11 iva Se cidjre Gre eéovaiavy Exe 6 vids Tod dvOpirov aduévar 
dpaprias émi ris yas (A€yee 7G rapadurixd) Loi A€yw, Eyeupe. 

The parenthesis is so obvious that it is retained with practically no 
change by both Matthew and Luke. We could express it in English 
‘(he turns to the paralytic)’. 

1 Lagrange Evangile selon Saint Mare ad loc. cites Zahn, Nestle, J. Weiss, on 
this side, 
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3- ii 15, 16 Kai wodAoi reAGvat Kai dpaptrwdoi cvvavéxewrTo TH "Inaod cai 
ros pa@yrais aitov—hoav yap rool, Kai jKoAovOovy abr@—kai of ypap- 
pareis Tov Papwraiwy iddvres Gri eo Bie peta Tov dpaptwrdv Kai TeAwvGr... 

The words within dashes are, I am sure, to be taken as strictly 
parenthetical : if they were removed altogether the main emphasis would 
remain unaltered—‘ Many “ publicans and sinners”! sat at table with 
Jesus and his disciples, and the Pharisee scribes seeing that Jesus was 
eating with them . . .’, or, as in the logical order we might put it, ‘ And 
the Pharisee scribes, seeing that many “ publicans and sinners” were at 
the dinner with Jesus and his disciples, and that he ate freely with them 

. The parenthesis has nothing to do with the reAGvai kal dpaptwAoi. 
We have no reason to suppose that large numbers of revenue collectors 
deserted their employment to follow our Lord, nor is there anything in 
the rest of the Gospel to suggest it. What St Mark really does here is 
to lay stress on the mention, for the first time, of the word ‘disciples’. 
Before this we have only heard from him of the call of Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, and perhaps of a growing company in the 
‘Simon and his friends’ of i 36. Now in ii 15 he reminds us by the 
way that already a considerable body of followers had gathered round 
Jesus and accompanied him wherever he went: pa@yrai is the noun to 
be supplied with jay yap zoAAot.- Weiss and Loisy interpret correctly : 
Lagrange and Swete are on the other side. Wellhausen gives two 
alternative explanations, but misses the true one. 

4- ii 22 Kai ovdeis BadAc olvov véov cis doxovs madavois—ei dé py, pyser 
& olvos Tovs adoKovs, Kat 6 olvos dmdAXvrat Kal of doxoi—aAXa olvov véov eis 
doKovs Kawvovs. 

The arrangement above given (which is that adopted by Swete) is the 
only possible one if the last six words are genuine. They are omitted 
by D and many Old Latin MSS (not e, which borrows the full form of 
the verse from Matthew), but the agreement of Matthew and Luke in 
giving exactly these six words in common, while they provide different 
forms of BadAAw to complete the construction, is a strong argument for 
their genuineness in Mark. 8B, therefore, should be followed against 
the rest: and if « 5 ya . . . of doxot is printed as a parenthesis, 
there is no real difficulty about the construction. But Matthew and 
Luke, not recognizing or not liking the parenthesis, give the final 
clause a construction of its own with BdAAe (Matthew) or BAyréov 
(Luke). 

5- ii 260 xai rovs dprovs tis tpoPérews Epayev (ois oix ELeorw payeiv 
ci ph Tovs tepeis) kai ESwxev Kai rois civ aire obow. 

The case for parenthesis is less certain here, but I believe that the 

1 I do not enter here into the meaning of dyaprwAoi, which requires treatment by 
itself: I hope later on to devote a section of these Notes to lexical usage. 

L2 
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words ‘ which only the priests are allowed to eat’ is an addition by 
Peter or Mark to make it clear to Gentile hearers or readers in what 
way the instance of David and his company afforded parallel and justifi- 
cation for the action of Jesus and his disciples. It looks, at any rate, 
as if Luke felt that there was something wrong with the Marcan 
passage, for he transposes the words treated above as parenthetical 
to the end of the sentence. If they were not parenthetical, that was 
the natural thing to do. 

Commentators have perhaps not sufficiently realized Mark’s habit of 
introducing explanations for those unfamiliar with the details of Jewish 
customs, see vii 2 ; vii 3, 4; vii 26a; xiv 36: compare the note intro- 
duced by him in xiii 14. 

6. iii 22-30. 

It would be misleading to print so long a passage as parenthetical : 
yet we lose something if the direct connexion of verse 21 with verse 31 
escapes our notice. It would seem as though the Evangelist, after he 
has begun to tell us of the charge about our Lord that he was out of 
his senses, diverged to put on record the much graver charge that he 
was possessed by Beelzebub, and then, having dealt with that, recurs to 
the story he was beginning to tell and goes on to finish it. A similar 
case is that of the two verses viii 14, 16, which are directly connected 
with one another, though there it is only a single verse which intervenes. 
And possibly the same sort of consideration will help to unravel the 
complicated connexions of ix 33-50, where verses 37 and 42 are 
the necessary complement to one another. 

J. vi 14, 15 xal jxovoeey 6 Bacreis “Hpwdns (pavepiv yap eyévero rd 
dvopa abrod, Kai EXeyov Gre “Iwavvys 6 Barrilwy éyiyeprac éx vexpav . . . 
dAAor 88 EXeyov Sr "HAcias éoriv, dAXor SF EXeyov Gre rpopyrys as cls Tav 
mpopytav) dxovoas 5¢ 6 “Hpwdns Aeyer “Ov ey drexepadwa “lwdvvyy, 
ovros HyepOy. 

Here dxovcas 5 “Hpwoys is simply resumptive of jxovoey 6 Bacireds 
“Hpwdns, ‘ Herod then, on hearing about Jesus, said’. The parenthetical 
arrangement assumes that éAeyov is the right reading in verse 14, not 
&\eyev,’ for the parenthesis gives the vivid popular interest in the 
personality of Jesus of Nazareth as the reason for his fame coming to 
Herod’s ears. 

The whole passage vi 17-29 is parenthetical in the sense that the 
story of the martyrdom of John the Baptist is inserted here out of its 
historical place. All that belongs to the period at which St Mark’s 
narrative has arrived is just Herod’s knowledge about Jesus. And 
perhaps it is one of the curious links that connect the Fourth Gospel 
with the Second, that we learn in John vi 15 (cf. Mark vi 31 4, 33) that 

1 See J. T.S. July 1924 pp. 380, 381. 
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there was at this time a movement, such as might naturally attract 
‘King’ Herod’s attention, to make Jesus king. 

8. vii 2 iddvres rwas Tov pabyray abrod dr Kowais yepolv (rodr’ éorw 
dvirrots) érOiovow Tovs dprous. . . 

xowds in the sense of ‘unclean’ does not occur elsewhere in the 
Gospels : but it is used throughout the story of St Peter and Cornelius 
in Acts x-xi, being there combined with dxd@apros. The usage is 
technical and Jewish, and Mark explains to his Gentile readers that it. 
means in this case ‘unwashed’. . Presumably St Peter in relating the 
story had employed the word and intended to represent by it the actual 
phraseology in Aramaic employed by the Pharisees. The interpretation 
being editorial would best be put within brackets: cf. nos. § (ii 264), 
9 (vii 3, 4), 11 (vii 26), 16 (xiii 14) and probably 17 (xiv 36). 

From 8 to 12 inclusive there are no parallels in Luke. 

Q. vii 3, 4 of yap Dapwain . .. feorav Kai yadxiwv [Kal xdwov]. 

The editors rightly print these verses within dashes: the Evangelist 
remembers that his readers would hardly understand the religious value 
set by the Pharisees on such an observance as washing the hands before 
meals, unless he correlated it with their general attitude to other similar 
purifications. Matthew discards the explanation: what was necessary 
for Gentile readers in Rome was unnecessary in Palestinian circles. 

10. vii 18, 19 Kai A€yer airois Ovrws Kai iets dovverol gore ; ob vocire 
én wav 7d wher . . . exropevera; Kabapilwy ravra ta Bpwpara. 

A very interesting example, for it shews how the Greek fathers may 
be better guides to the intelligent reading of the Gospels than the 
best equipped modern critics. Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and 
Chrysostom saw that xafapi{wy (the reading is quite certain, though later 
scribes attempted to make it more grammatical, as they thought, by 
changing it to the neuter) goes back to the beginning of the sentence, 
and means that Christ when he said this ‘ cleansed all meats’: and we 
owe to Dr Field Otium Norvicense iii (= Notes on the Translation of the 
New Testament p. 31) and to Dean Burgon (Last Twelve Verses of 
St Mark p. 179 note u) the recovery of the true exegesis from the 
patristic comments. Wellhausen ad Joc. still takes xaBapi{wy with rov 
ddedpiva! Loisy (Zes Evangiles Synoptiques p. 965) is acquainted 
with the recovered interpretation, but thinks that if it is correct it can 
only be treated as a gloss, seeing that it ‘interrupts the thread of the 
argument too unskilfully to be original’. But I do not think that 
any one who studies “the series here enumerated of parentheses in the 
Second Gospel will accept the suggestion that unskilful interruption of 
the context is decisive against genuineness. If the parentheses were 
wholly normal and intelligible, the other Synoptists would not have got 
rid of them so consistently. 
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Il, vii 25, 26.@ dxovoava yuvi) wepi aitod, Hs elyev TO Ovydrpiov airijs 
mvevpa axdbaprov, éhOoica tporérerey mpos Tors wddas airod (7 5é yuvy Fv 
‘EAAnvis, Xvpohowixwrea 7H yévear) cai Hpwra airiv ... 

Mark reflects as he writes that the sequel of the story will be unin- 
telligible if he does not explain that the woman was not a Jewess either 
by race or religion, but on the contrary a Syrophenician in the one 
respect, a heathen in the other.' Matthew reduces the statement to the 
single word ‘a Canaanite ’—which by itself implied both things to those 
for whom he wrote—and put it at its logical place in the forefront of the 
story. 

12. viii 14-17 xai éreAdOovro AaBeiv dprovs, cai «i pa Eva dprov oi 
elyov pe? éavrav ev to troiw. (xal dueoréAXcro airois A€ywv ‘Opare, 
Bdémere ard rips Cipns tov Papwaiwy cai ris Lipns Hpwdov). Kai dueAoyi- 
Lovro mpos GAAnAovs Ste dprovs ob« Exovew. Kai yvors A€yer abrois Ti da- 
AoyilerGe Sri dprovs obk Exere ; ovTw voeire OVSE CuVieTE ; 

If the bracketed words are omitted from the sequence of the argu- 
ment, everything seems plain sailing: and whatever explanation we give 
of the words in question, it can hardly be doubtful that our Lord’s 
meaning, as reported in this Gospel, is that his disciples shewed grievous 
want of perception in not recognizing, after the miracles of the multipli- 
cation of the loaves, that their Master had at command a power from 
God to provide, if need were, their necessary food. This straightforward 
sequence of thought is broken by one intrusive verse. It is not an 
interpolation : the substance of it is present in the Matthaean parallel, 
and dsacréAAopa is a characteristically Marcan word, never found in 
the other Gospels apart from a single passage, and that a doubtful one, 
in Matthew (xvi 20); Marcan, too, is the combination ‘ Pharisees and 
Herod’. The parallels give us no help: Matthew follows Mark closely. 
Luke omits the whole passage. But Luke, though he omits the passage, 
does give in quite another context (xii 1) the single verse ‘ Beware for 
yourselves of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy’. He may 
of course have borrowed it from this passage: it is more likely that it 
was in Q. Anyhow it seems that the context of ‘bread’ must have 
reminded St Mark of the saying about the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Herod, and he inserted it here, though strictly speaking it was foreign 
to the context. In other words, it must be regarded as a parenthesis, 
an extreme example of Mark’s naive and non-logical construction of his 
narrative. A modern writer would have put it in a note at the foot of 

1 I feel sure that St Mark means by ‘EAAnvis not ‘Greek-speaking’ (as Swete) 
but ‘heathen’, and I think that Matthew so understood him when he substituted 
for ‘EAAnvis Zupopowinooa ry yéves the single word Xavavaia, If Mark had meant 
‘Greek by language, Phoenician by race’, he must have added something like 
TH yAwoon. The normal meaning of “EAAny in N.T. is ‘ pagan’, and that is precisely 
the sense needed to lead up to the contrast between ‘ children’ and ‘ dogs’. 
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the page, and introduced it with the phrase ‘compare...’ Theancients, 
lacking such devices, were shut up within the alternatives of intercala- 
tion into the body of the text and omission. The modern editor of an 
ancient text, in which such intercalations occur, can only guide his 
readers by the typographical expedients of the dash and the bracket. 

1g3- ix 36-42 (38-41) xai AaBov raidiov Eornce airs é&y péow aibriy, 
cai évayxadurdpevos ato elrev aitois “Os ay év Trav rowovTw radiwv défnrac 
éxi TO dvopari pov, ene Séxerar: cai ds Gv enue Séxyrar, odx eve déxerar 
GAA Tov drooteitavra pe. ("Eqn airé 6 “Ilwavyys Addoxade, cidapév twa 
. .. bs yap od éorw Kal jpav, trip jpav éoriv. ds yap ay orion tpas 
tornpiov voatos év évopare Ste Xpurrot éoré, auny A€yw ipiv Sr ob pH dro- 
Aéoy Tov purOdv airov.) Kai ds av oxavdadion Eva Tov puxpay TovTwY Tov 
murrevovtwy, Kadov éorw aire paddov «i mepixerrar piros dvixds epi Tov 
tpaxynrov airot xai BéBAnrat eis tiv Oddaccav. Kai av cxavdadiocn ce 
H xeip gov... 

In the ninth chapter of his Gospel St Mark devotes a larger propor- 
tion than hitherto to the Sayings of Christ. There are indeed in the 
earlier chapters episodes introduced which lead up to Sayings, and 
without the Sayings the episode would have no special point. Such 
would be, for instance, the plucking of the ears of corn, ii 23-28. But 
in the second half of the Gospel the training of the disciples gives more 
occasion to direct and systematic teaching, either not dependent upon 
special episodes at all, or at any rate more loosely connected with them 
than before. And the verses cited at the head of the paragraph 
exemplify this new feature of his story. It is hardly possible to suppose 
either that verses 35-50 are all continuous and belong to a single 
occasion, or that verses 35-37 record one conversation introduced by 
the episode of the child placed in the midst, 38-50 another conversation 
introduced by the remark of John. What we have is something more 
complex than that, and less easy to disentangle. 

As in the last passage treated, no. 12, it seems likely that the 
Evangelist has interwoven with one another Sayings originally inde- 
pendent, though very probably belonging to the same cycle of teaching. 
And the method of combination seems to be on the same lines as 
before : a word or phrase brings to the writer's mind another Saying on 
a similar topic and he sets it down, returning later on to the original 
topic. The intervening words may once more be treated as an 
example of Mark’s fondness for parenthesis. 

If we read verses 37 and 42 consecutively, it is difficult not to think 
that they are connected with one another. ‘Whosoever shall receive 
one of such children as this, receiveth me . .. and whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones that believe, it were better for him...’ 
St Mark will have inserted the episode of John’s remark and the Lord’s 
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answer, because it seemed to him to illustrate the same general idea ; 
but having so inserted it, he returns to the topic from which he started 
and completes the saying which the parenthesis had interrupted. 

Wellhausen, too, points out the connexion of verses 37 and 42. But 
he brings an arbitrary element into his exegesis of the passage by 
making a contrast between verses 43 and following, which he regards as 
genuine words of Christ, and verses 42 and preceding which appear to 
him to imply the period of the Apostolic age and not the period of the 
Ministry. He follows D in verse 40, reading ipév for jar, ‘ Whosoever 
is not against you is with you’, and supposes that the Evangelist or his 
authority has in his mind attempts in the primitive community to 
dispense with the leadership of the Twelve. Even if he is right in the 
reading he adopts, there is an obvious objection to his interpretation 
which he has not attempted to meet. The Gospel according to Mark 
puts in the foreground the selection of the Twelve and their subsequent 
training, and not less the prominence of Peter as spokesman of the 
inner company of the disciples. If there was in the carly Church any 
tendency to minimize the one or the other, it certainly could not be 
proved from our Second Gospel. Except on the postulate that Jesus 
cannot have contemplated the continued existence of preaching in his 
name after his death, it is surely far simpler and more reasonable 
to suppose that the Saying or Sayings which inculcate the principle laid 
down in these verses came from no other lips than his. 

14. xii 12@ Kal prow airiv kparjoa (xai éboByOncav rov dxAov), 
éyvwray yap ott rpds abrovs Thy tapaBodny erev. 

Obviously the recognition on the part of the Jewish authorities that the 
Parable of the Vineyard and the Husbandmen had been directed against 
them, was the reason not for their fear of the multitude but for their 
desire to arrest Jesus. The words ‘and they feared the multitude’ 
interrupt the connexion, and it is from that point of view necessary to 
bracket them. The Evangelist ought logically to have put first the reason 
for the desire before mentioning the obstacle which interfered with its 
fulfilment. 

The sense is clear enough, and Luke (xx 19) left Mark’s order of the 
clauses unaltered. Matthew (xxi 46) felt a difficulty in the sentence as 
it stood, and substitutes a reason for their fearing the people in place 
of Mark’s reason for their desire to arrest Jesus: ‘they feared the 
multitudes because they [the multitudes] held him for a prophet.’ 

15. xlii 9-11 wapadacovow tpas eis ovvédpa Kai eis cvvaywyas Sapy- 
cere, xai émi ipyenovw Kai Bacrtéwy crabjnoere, Evexev éuod cis wapriprov 
avrois—xai eis mdvra Ta €Ovn mparov Set knpux Ova 76 evaryyéhvov—xai Grav 
dywow ipas rapadidovres, wy) Tpopepysvare ti AaAnoynTe . . - 

The connexion of verses 9 and 11 is obvious: it is broken by verse 
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10 which Luke in his parallel passage (xxi 13, 14) and Matthew in an 
earlier parallel (x 18, 19) entirely omit, while Matthew at this point 
(xxiv 9) transfers the verse to the end of the section (after Mark xiii 13) 
Kai KypuxOynoerat rovro Td ebayyéduov THs Bacvrcias év GAy TH oikoupévy eis 
papripiov macw Trois EOveow, cai tore Het 7 TéAos. This Matthaean para- 
phrase does probably supply the answer to the two questions which 
suggest themselves about the Marcan parenthesis. In the first place it 
is the words eis papripwv abrois which give the cue for the parenthetic 
reference to the preaching of the Gospel to all nations: in the second 
place xparov is correctly interpreted by Matthew to mean ‘ before the 
end come’. 

16. xiii 14 Grav dé idyre 7d BdeAvypa Tis Epypwrews ExtyKora Srov ob Set 
(6 dvaywaoxwy voeirw), Tore of év TH “Iovdaia . . . 

An obvious and acknowledged parenthesis, copied by Matthew, 
omitted by Luke. Whether Matthew retained it because he understood 
what it meant, whether Luke omitted it because he saw that it was no 
longer necessary, I am not sure: but I am quite sure what Mark 
meant by it. 

In the first place 6 dvaywoeoxwv has nothing to do with the Reader, 
or with any reading of the Gospel in the Christian congregation. It 
would be an anachronism to suppose that the Evangelist contemplated 
the use of his Gospel in public worship: and it is a pure misunder- 
standing of the meaning of dvaywaoxew to suppose that it excludes 
private reading. It was the custom of the ancients to read aloud to 
themselves: St Augustine -relates it of St Ambrose as something 
unusual that he read to himself, as we do, without using his voice.’ 
Mark simply means ‘ my readers’. 

In the second place voeiv, as in Apoc. xiii 18 6 éxwv votv Wypwaru, 
means ‘to read between the lines’, ‘to penetrate below the surface’. 
Evangelist and Apocalyptist alike mean something that neither can 
afford to put down in black and white. In both cases there is veiled 


1 Aug. Confess. vi 3 (ed. Ben. i 121) ‘Sed cum legebat, oculi ducebantur per 
paginas, et cor intellectum rimabatur, uox autem et lingua quiescebant. saepe 
cum adessemus (non enim uetabatur quisquam ingredi aut ei uenientem nuntiari mos 
erat), sic eum legentem vidimus tacite, et aliter numquam ; sedentesque in diuturno 
silentio—quis enim tam intento esse oneri auderet !—discedebamus, et coniectaba- 
mus eum, paruo ipso tempore quod reparandae menti suae nanciscebatur, feriatum 
ab strepitu causarum alienarum nolle in aliud auocari et cauere fortasse ne, auditore 
suspenso et intento, si qu@ obscurius posuisset ille quem legeret etiam exponere 
necesse esset aut de aliquibus difficilioribus disceptare quaestionibus, atque huic 
operi temporibus impensis minus quam uellet uoluminum euolueret : quamquam et 
causa seruandae uocis, quae illi facillime obtundebatur, poterat esse iustior tacite 
legendi. quolibet tamen animo id ageret, bono utique ille uir agebat.’ I owe this 
reference to my colleague, Prof. J. A. Smith. 
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reference to the Roman power, and just as St Paul conceals allusion to 
empire and emperor by employing both masculine and neuter, 6 «xar- 
éxwv and 7d xaréxov, in 2 Thess. ii 6, 7, so St Mark with a bold disregard 
of grammar writes ro BdéAvypa éorynxdra because he wants to indicate 
that Daniel’s ‘abomination of desolation’ has a human reference. 
Matthew, seeing in the capture of the Temple the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction, paraphrases ‘standing in the holy place’: Mark, writing with 
the prediction still unfulfilled—though it is possible that the Jewish war 
had already broken out—reproduces, we may well believe, the very phrase 
employed by Jesus, and adds to it parenthetically his own comment. 

Wellhausen ad Joc. goes preposterously wrong. ‘The warning to the 
reader to take note’, he says, ‘fits only with the context of Matthew, 
where express reference is made to Daniel—the reader of Daniel, that 
is, is to note how his prophecy is fulfilled—and has therefore been 
inserted in Mark out of Matthew’. If critics would take a little more 
trouble to master the meaning of the words before them, counsel would 
less often be darkened, and textual problem and Synoptic problem 
would arrive more speedily and surely at solution. Wellhausen’s work 
is full of acute exegesis : but this comment is perverse. 

17. xiv 36 "ABBa (6 warp). 

So St Paul in Gal. iv 6, Rom. viii 15. The early Church as we 
know it was, as were all the Jews of the Dispersion from Alexandria 
round to Rome, Greek-speaking. But just as Greek survived in the 
Roman church and other Western churches for purposes of worship 
after it had ceased to be the language of ordinary speech—witness the 
Agios agios agios of Saturus’s vision in the Acts of Perpetua—just as 
Latin has remained the liturgical language of south-western Europe, 
or Old Slavonic of Slav Churches, or Coptic of the Monophysite 
church of Egypt, so Aramaic phrases survived in the Greek-speaking 
churches founded by St Paul. The a488a of the Christians of Galatia 
and Rome, the papay d6a of the Christians of Corinth, are like the 
Kyrie eleison in the Latin liturgy of to-day.’ 

What then of 6 zaryp? It is the Greek equivalent inserted to explain 
the 4BBa for those of the congregation who were ignorant of Aramaic. 
I cannot think (with Sanday and Headlam on Rom. viii 15) that we are 
to suppose that our Lord used both words in his prayer—any more 
than he used Greek as well as Aramaic on the other occasions on which 
St Mark records the actual Aramaic (or Hebrew*) words employed by 

1 I do not mean to assert that the Kyrie in the Mass goes back to the second or 
third century, though I am not convinced to the contrary. But there is at any rate 
some probability that the 4gios agios agios of Mozarabic and Gallican books is 
a survival rather than a later introduction. 

2 In Mark xv 34 I believe the true text to be that of D & (with some support from 
other Old Latins and B) #Ae Ae Aaya (apOdve: (“JFIDIY), that is to say, that the 
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him. ‘O warp, then, is one more of St Mark’s parentheses. But 
it differs from his other parentheses in being provided for him, so to 
say, ready made. It was in familiar use—possibly in connexion with 
the Lord’s Prayer—in the church of the Apostolic age. But St Mark’s 
testimony is the last that we have for it. After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem the Aramaic element in Greek-speaking Christianity disappeared. 
Matthew and Luke agree in substituting Idrep for the earlier "ABBa 6 
Tatnp. 

18. xvi 3, 4 xai éAeyov xpos éavrds Tis droxvAioe: jpiv tov NiOov ex Tips 
Gipas Tov prvnpeiov; (kai dvaBAdPaca Oewpodow Sri dvaxextAurrat 6 AiBos) 
iv yap peyas opddpa. 

I cannot doubt that St Mark’s motive in the words ‘for it was very 
great’ was to account for the anxiety of the women to find help in the 
rolling away of the stone. If it had been a small one, they could have 
rolled it away unaided : as it is, they doubt their own capacity to do so 
without assistance. The parenthesis explains that after all their anxiety 
was unnecessary: the stone had been, not indeed rolled away, but 
shifted, ‘rolled a little’ (xvAuwOeis érexwpyoe rapa pépos, Lv. Petri), 
sufficiently to permit of their entrance. The structure of the sentence 
closely resembles that of xii 12, no. 14 supra. 

The detail is so unimportant that it can only have come from the 
artless narrative of one who was relating individual experience. Fortu- 
nately perhaps for us, the Evangelist was no more given to distinguishing 
the essential and the unessential features of a story than was his 
informant, and it re-appeared untrimmed in his record. Matthew, true 
to his methods of condensation, omits the whole episode of the two 
verses, though he has transferred to his account of the entombment, a few 
verses higher up, the detail that the stone was ‘great’: Luke simply 
states that the women found ‘the stone’ rolled away from the sepulchre, 
but he had said nothing of the closing of the tomb and no doubt 
simply means his readers to understand that the normal proceeding had 
been adopted, and the tomb closed with a slab which was now found 
‘rolled away’. 

1g. XVi 7 «izare Trois pabyrais airod Kai 76 Ilérpw dri Upodyer ipas «is 
tiv TadtAaiav—éxel airov operOe—xabws elev ipiv. 

The natural exegesis of these words, if printed without punctuation 


Evangelist reports our Lord’s cry according to the Hebrew of the Psalm and not in 


Aramaic (‘JIP3¥): Matthew substituted the Aramaic, and the Matthaean reading, 


as so often elsewhere, has ousted the original reading in St Mark. On our Lord’s 
knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures see Dr Headlam’s Life and Teaching of Jesus 
the Christ p. 107f. That he should have used the Hebrew of a familiar Scripture 
in a dying ejaculation is just as natural as it would be for a Roman Catholic to use 
the Latin of the Vulgate. 
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or brackets, is that our Lord had told the disciples that they would. see 
him in Galilee. But the Gospel contains no record of any such Saying. 
Matthew, therefore, by substituting the first person for the third, «roy 
for elev, changes the sense from a prediction of our Lord’s to a state- 
ment by the angel, ‘You will see him in Galilee: I tell you so cate- 
gorically’." Luke retains the third person ; but as his Gospel records 
appearances of the Risen Christ in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood 
only, he has to connect Galilee not with the appearances but with the 
prediction, ‘ He spake yet being in Galilee’. But St Mark had recorded 
one prediction by Jesus, uttered as recently as the Last Supper (xiv 28), 
pera 7d éyepOiivai pe mpodtw ipas cis tiv TadAaiav, in language of which 
the angel’s words seem an obvious echo, xvi 6, 7, 7yépy . . . mpodye 
ipas cis rv TadtAaiav ... cabs elrev ipiv. Apart from the three intrusive 
words, éxet airov éWeoOe, the correspondence is exact. Treat them as 
a parenthesis after the Marcan manner, place them between dashes, 
and all difficulty disappears. 
C. H. Turner. 


SOME TENDENCIES IN OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 


For some time past there have been striking developements in Old 
Testament Criticism. Even fifteen years ago Dr Skinner could remark 
that ‘O.T. scholars have a good many new eras dawning on them just 
now’, although, as he immediately added, ‘whether any of them will 
shine unto the perfect day, time will show’.? And, in fact, no new era 
has as yet appeared, although it can justly be said that tendencies to 
pass beyond or away from the current ‘ Wellhausen’ position are con- 
siderably stronger and more significant than they were in r910. Much 
could be said upon the nature and value of these tendencies, but it will 
be convenient for the present to confine our remarks to a couple of 
books which can be regarded as symptomatic of the conviction that 
some new stage in O.T. criticism is necessary. In one of them a 
German writer, Martin Kegel, Ph.D. (Eng. trans., Away from Well- 
hausen, Murray), offers what the sub-title describes as ‘a contribution to 
the new orientation in O. T. study’. In the other (Zhe Code of Deute- 
vonomy, James Clarke) Prof. Adam C. Welch of Edinburgh publishes 
what the ‘jacket’ styles ‘a singularly courageous book’, and not 


1 Hort ad loc. proposes to restore e/mey in the text of Matthew. But I think 
Matthew was puzzled by Mark’s statement as he understood it, and deliberately 
altered it: unless indeed he read ¢fwoy in his copy of Mark. In either case, 
i800 appears to me to exclude efwev. It introduces a new speaker. 

2 Commentary on Genesis (1910) p. xliii; cf. J. 7..S. xii (1911) p. 467. 
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unreasonably, seeing that he gives us a new theory of Deuteronomy 
which could be called ‘ Away from De Wette’—if not, rather, ‘ Away 
from the criticism of more than a century’. It will be useful, in place 
of a formal review, to see more precisely the objections which these 
writers have to urge against modern criticism, and whither these popular 
little books—and both adjectives are justified—propose to lead their 
readers. 

Dr Martin Kegel, for his part, was moved by Zhe Great Delusion, an 
extraordinary production by the famous Assyriologist, the late Friederich 
Delitzsch, which excited no little comment in the German press of 
1920-1921. Its extravagance, if not its Anti-Semitism, precluded O. T. 
scholars from taking it seriously: the Zauschung, as one reviewer 
observed, being ‘eine recht grosse Enttauschung’; and so severely was 
it condemned that few, if any in this country, were further interested in 
it. Dr Kegel, however, chose to take Delitzsch as the logical outcome 
of the Wellhausen school, and launched a vehement attack upon the 
well-known Prolegomena, the appearance of which nearly half a century 
ago inaugurated the modern critical position." His pamphlet, for it is 
scarcely more, was translated into English at the instance of the late 
Dr Wace, by the wife of Canon Nolloth, who himself contributes a pre- 
fatory note ; and for a variety of reasons it is likely to be read with 
attention in certain circles. His attack, which is fortified by numerous 
quotations from the Prolegomena, is directed partly against Wellhausen’s 
tone, his rationalism, and his philosophical and other presuppositions, 
and partly against the apparent arbitrariness of his methods. But 
although their cumulative effect might seem impressive, it may safely be 
said that his pages are not likely to leave any impression upon O. T. 
scholars, or to afford any help towards the ‘new orientation’ to which 
they are intended to contribute.’ 

In the first place, Kegel’s attacks upon Wellhausen’s tone and 
language are of no lasting interest inasmuch as the Wellhausen position 
was accepted, after independent examination, by a host of scholars 
whose tone and language are surely unimpeachable, and who were, or 
are, most of them at least, entirely opposed to crude rationalism. ‘It 
is easier’, as Robertson Smith has said, ‘to correct the errors of a 
rationalism with which we have no sympathy, than to lay aside preju- 
dices deeply interwoven with our most cherished and truest convic- 


1 The Prolegomena first appeared in 1878; Wellhausen was born in 1844. 

2 The references to the Prolegomena are not made to the English translation 
(now out of print), but to the sixth German edition, and cannot therefore be readily 
checked by those who possess only the translation. In some important cases there 
are no references, e.g. pp. 21 (where does Wellhausen refer to ‘ Jewish gastric 
juices’?), 41, 117. 
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tions’; and Dr James Orr, one of the best exponents of the anti-critical 
position, admitted that criticism ‘ even of the rationalistic sort ... with 
all its attendant evils . . . has been productive, under the providence of 
God, of many benefits which in large measure counterbalance . . . if 
they do not outweigh, these evils’. Kegel rightly maintains that we 
should approach the O.T. with reverence, but he goes so far as to 
admit that had Wellhausen proceeded in a reverent spirit there would 
be nothing to reproach him with: he is to be blamed, not so much for 
his attack on the traditional view, as for his tone (p. 121 sq.). More- 
over, he recognizes that ‘the scientific student of the O.T. must not 
treat it at the outset as a supernaturally revealed and divinely inspired 
book ’, but ‘as a human book in its origin and transmission, and it must 
be judged by the usual standards of historical science, like any other 
book’ (p. 120). With such very proper admissions before us it is safe 
to say that Kegel’s onslaught already loses much of its force, for even if 
Wellhausen approached the history and religion of Israel ‘in a spirit of 
clumsy rationalism’ (p. 119), this cannot be said of the great majority 
of the scholars who followed him. Half the book, without exaggera- 
tion, loses its value when we think of men like Robertson Smith and 
Driver, to name no others, and how they interpreted the Wellhausen 
position to English-speaking peoples. Not without a little surprise— 
and amusement—do we read Kegel’s suggestion that ‘ Wellhausen’s 
startling methods of criticism would have encountered much stronger 
opposition from students of theology, if he had not brilliantly succeeded 
in acting on the adage, “ Attack is the best defence”’ (p. 88 sq.). 
Outside Germany, at all events, Wellhausen’s vigorous language can 
scarcely be said to have frightened scholars from opposing him !* 

After all, Kegel does not by any means dispute Wellhausen’s services 
to O.T. scholarship (pp. 76, 94sqq., 100). He laid his finger upon 
real difficulties; whereas earlier conservative theologians erred because 
‘they frequently would not recognize obvious contradictions, because as 
such they ran counter to their own dogmatic theories’ (p. 123). It is 
still a problem why so few traces of the Priestly Code are to be found 
in Judges-Kings if it really dates from the primitive days of Israel 
(p. 96). Wellhausen cannot be refuted until his opponents acquire the 
critical acumen of the Wellhausen school and offer a better view of the 
course of Israel’s history (pp. 96, 124). With this every one must 
entirely agree—but we search his pages in vain for guidance. We are 
indeed told that ‘those portions only of tradition should be rejected 
which are palpably erroneous or impossible {our italics], not such as fail 


1 O. T. J.C. and ed. p. 314; James Orr Problem of the O. T. (1905) p. 9. 
2? Does Wellhausen really ‘set Bleek down as mentally deficient’? Kegel 
(p. gon.) cites Prol. p. 155 (Eng. tr., p. 160). 
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to fit themselves any longer into the views of to-day’ (p. 123). But 
what shall be the criteria of the next impartial student when he sets to 
work? Kegel is touching upon a question of vital methodological 
significance, but he fails to discern the heart of the difficulty. On all 
sides a choice has constantly to be made between variant readings, 
versions, probabilities, and so forth. The opponents of the Higher 
Criticism—naturally and inevitably—select or emphasize just those data 
which agree with the view they have come to prefer; and Kegel’s 
onslaught loses the other. half of its force and relevance, because he 
forgets that each side employs methods and makes selections which 
appear to the other to be thoroughly arbitrary and subjective. One 
begins to think that perhaps one ought at the outset to discuss the 
criteria of good and bad theories, that the philosophy or methodology 
of theorizing ought to be considered before biblical students in general 
proceed to formulate their views. At all events the fact remains that 
it is utterly futile, at this time of day, to spend pages upon what one 
side considers to be the arbitrariness of the textual, literary, and historical 
criticism of the other side, and the gibe is a pointless one that ‘it is so 
easy to prove any theory, if only the facts are selected judiciously’ 
' (p. 71). Of course it is, and is not that precisely what each side could 
say of the other? So, the ‘Higher Critics’ and their opponents are 
and will continue to be worlds apart, because each side emphasizes 
different groups of data; and when Kegel agrees that Wellhausen is 
often right in his criticism of Chronicles, and that that book originated 
in the spirit of later Judaism (pp. 74, 76), or when he freely admits 
Wellhausen’s services (ch. iii), he forgets that the conclusions which he 
now happens to accept seemed irreverent, rationalistic, and arbitrary 
in the past, and that what he now happens to reject are based upon 
principles which he has at least implicitly endorsed. 

Kegel does not stand alone, by any means, when he calls for some 
new position ; but it will have to be one as penetrating and as compre- 
hensive as that which it seeks to dislodge. Now he has much to say 
against the general evolutionary conception which characterizes the 
Wellhausen position. He traces it back to Vatke and thence to Hegel, 
and he seems to treat it as though it were some merely mechanical con- 
trivance for the interpretation of history. He scarcely tempts us to take 
him very seriously when he tells us that he rejects what he is pleased to 
call ‘the silly belief in an ascent of mankind, with the speed of an 
express train’ (p. 47). Even when he writes more temperately, and 
declares that the Great War and Spengler’s now famous Fad/ of the West 
destroyed whatever fascination the idea of developement once possessed 
(p. 103), Spengler himself has distinctly a sweeping theory of his own, 
and Kegel, in turn, recognizes some sort of developement when he 
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accepts the late date and the peculiar origin of Chronicles. In a word, 
it is impossible to form any clear and comprehensive idea of the history 
and religion of the O.T. without some implicit or explicit theory of 
developement. The O.T. itself often implies a theory ; and no one 
can range over a lengthy period of social-religious history without 
experiencing the need of some synthesizing and regulative theory. The 
danger of forcing our theories mechanically besets both the ‘ critics’ and 
their opponents ; but there is perhaps no profounder enquiry than that 
of endeavouring to formulate the eternal principles which manifest 
themselves in history, and especially in so uniquely wonderful a period 
as that which lies behind the Bible. The critical ‘evolutionary’ view 
may be admitted to stand in need of improvement ; but its opponents 
have no coherent view of their own, and therefore do not succeed in 
presenting any reasonable interpretation of biblical history. 

In this connexion it is significant that Kegel, in my opinion, does the 
scantiest justice to the prophets—significant because the test of sound 
criticism is invariably the use made of those grand figures whose teach- 
ing was a landmark in Ancient History. But perhaps this begs the 
question. Sometimes one reads books which fill one with amazement 
at the inconsiderable role which is ascribed to the prophets ; and when 
one considers the persistent interest in them, on the one hand, and the 
secondary place which they hold in some works, on the other, it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conviction that a restatement or reinterpretation of the 
meaning of the prophets is necessary for the healthy progress of O. T. 
studies on all sides. The test of criticism lies in the place assigned to 
the prophets in the history of Israel ; and Kegel, although admittedly 
concerned with the religious value of the O.T., offers a treatment of 
the religious problems which is far from adequate. Thus he appears to 
be unwilling to accept the prophets’ denunciations as sufficient evidence 
for determining the character of the current popular religion (pp. 82 sqq.). 
Here, to be sure, he does not stand alone, and those who are aware of 
the sympathetic connexion between the interpretation of the prophets 
and tendencies in other fields than that of biblical study, will note that 
instead of regarding the prophets as fine social reformers, there is just 
the hint of a tendency to suggest that they exaggerated the abuses. 
In any case, Kegel agrees with those who consider that the prophets are 
no sure guide to the current religion: there always were ‘ representatives 
of the legitimate religion ’, and ‘we must go to these if we would know 
what was the state and character of the religion of their day ’ (p. 87 sq.). 
But how are we to determine what was ‘legitimate’ religion? Well- 
hausen is blamed for placing the worship of the northern kingdom on 
a level with that of the south (p. 84); but while Kegel accepts. the one- 
sided Judaean condemnation of Ephraim, he ignores the evidence for the 
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unorthodox religion of Judah and Jerusalem to the time of Josiah. 
Not in this way can O.T. problems be simplified, much less solved : 
we are merely brought to the point where we encounter the very 
difficulties which scholars set out to handle at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Of course it might be replied that the ‘ new orientation’ will handle 
them upon a broader basis. . Indeed, we are rightly told that more atten- 
tion must be paid to the antiquity of civilization in Egypt, Sinai, Midian, 
Palestine, &c. Here Kegel is in agreement with what is perhaps the 
most conspicuous trend in O. T. criticism. The Wellhausen school has 
been too much under the influence of Arabian analogies (p. 106 sq.). 
But while no one was more vehement and uncompromising in his 
onslaught upon the ‘School’ than Hugo Winckler, it goes without 
saying that those to whom Kegel appeals will find small comfort in the 
writings of that brilliant though unequal scholar.’ ‘It is perfectly true 
that we have to reconsider our ideas of the early history of Israel, and 
we may agree with various other scholars that Wellhausen’s picture of 
the pre-prophetic religion of ancient Israel is incorrect (p. rog sq.). 
But those who endeavour to utilize the data that have come to light do 
not by any means reach conservative results, and Kegel seems to 
confuse the /i#erary theory, which they usually maintain, with the 
historical reconstruction, which the internal and external evidence’ 
demands.? At present there are widely divergent views as regards the 
reconstruction of the history; but in one respect is there unanimity 
among ‘critics’ and their opponents, namely, that external evidence, 
the evidence of archaeology, the monuments, and comparative religion, 
will have to play a controlling part in the future. 

In another direction, too, new tendencies are making themselves felt. 
It is being widely recognized that more heed must be paid both to the 
influence of personality upon religion’ and history, and to the more 
spiritual aspects of the O.T. Criticism is becoming more psychological. 
One might almost say that to textual, literary, and historical criticism, we 
have to add ‘ psychological’ or, perhaps, ‘religious’ criticism. Upon 
this Kegel has little helpful to offer, and for the present it must 
suffice to refer to (a) the readiness to recognize that a personality—like 
Moses—must always be postulated to explain the initial step in the 
religion of Israel, and (4) the new interest in the problem of the 
Servant of the Lord, and even the recognition of a majestic person- 
ality who gave new life to the old religion.’ Finally, when Dr Kegel 


1 See especially his striking brochure, Religionsgeschichtler und geschichtlicher 
Orient (Leipzig 1906). 

2 Compare Cambridge Biblical Essays pp. 76 sqq. 

3 See the Expository Times July 1923 pp. 440Sqq. 
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declares that for the newer criticism for which he writes it is necessary, 
in the first instance, to deal mainly with isolated problems in order to 
clear the ground (p. 125), we must again dissent. When one considers 
how, from the “terary-critical standpoint, every major problem of the 
O. T. must be, to a greater or less degree, bound up with the whole, it 
is not surprising that the efforts of those writers who adopt a conservative 
point of view invariably suffer through their failure to recognize the 
complexity of the particular problem they take up. But since it might 
be said that the words italicized beg the whole question, it is fortunate 
that in the second of the books mentioned at the head of this article 
we have an illuminating example of the result of the isolation of problems 
in the work of an impartial scholar who can by no means be called 
a blind devotee of the Wellhausen school. 

That Prof. Welch was feeling his way to new views on O. T. criticism 
was already manifest from an article in Zhe Expositor (May 1923, pp. 344- 
37°) which should be taken in conjunction with his theory of the 
origin of Deuteronomy. Briefly, his view is that D, like the Book 
of the Covenant, did not inculcate a single, central sanctuary (Exod. 
xx 24). What we have in Deut. xii 8-xxvi are the usages, perhaps at 
leading sanctuaries, or perhaps rather at Bethel (pp. 46, 186, and 
especially, p. 191). On the whole the laws are very early, and may be 
dated shortly before and after the rise of the monarchy. But xii 1-7, 
which unquestionably does demand a single sanctuary, is an easily 
separable unit of demonstrably late date, and was prefixed to shew how 
the other laws were to be understood. Our mistake—and it is the 
mistake of more than a century of criticism—has been to read the older 
regulations through the eyes of the post-exilic generation to whom there 
was only one sanctuary where the holy name dwelt permanently, and 
from the first (p. 30, cf. pp. 193 sqq.). Such a theory is of extreme 
interest to those who, like the present writer, agree with Prof. Kennett 
that D in its present form is exilic; and since it departs so strik- 
ingly both from the strictly conservative position, which still has its 
upholders, and from the Wellhausen position, and later developements 
(Kennett, Hélscher, Torrey, &c.), it is well to see how the theory, if 
accepted, would affect ordinary ideas of the history of Israel. For it 
is the religious and historical problem which led to the Josianic 
and later dates proposed for D, and Prof. Welch’s arguments, if 
sound, lead to conclusions the bearing of which upon the task of criticism 
should be clearly understood. We have to ask ourselves along what 
lines would criticism run if Prof. Welch is right, and for present purposes, 
therefore, it is not necessary to enter upon detailed discussion of 
premises or technicalities.’ 

1 Accordingly it must suffice to say that Prof. Welch makes a rigid distinction 
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’ We gather that when the Israelite tribes entered Palestine united by 

a faith which they were resolute to defend, they found other Israelite 
tribes who had never gone down into Egypt, and were naturally on 
a lower level (pp. 210 sqq.). Canaanite sanctuaries abounded, with 
ritual differing little in outward form from the Israelite (p. 47). The 
settlement was a gradual one, and Central Palestine was at first severed 
from the northern and southern tribes by lines of Canaanite cities 
(pp. 36, 207). (We know that intermarriage and syncretism followed 
[Judges iii 5 sq.], and the Amarna Letters prove that there existed long 
established beliefs and practices.) Prof. Welch recognizes, naturally 
enough, that the Israelites were influenced by Canaanite practices 
(pp. 31, 199); but he ventures upon the extraordinarily vital statement 
that ‘ they never adopted as their own any of the Canaanite shrines’ 
(p. 211 sq.). Later, in the days of Samuel and David, a new move- 
ment arose, a unification : Israelite religion was to be separated from 
Baalism, Canaanite sanctuaries shunned, heathen customs avoided. 
Distinctive Israelite practices were encouraged (p. 201 sq.), and the 
movement was directed as much against private ‘ casual’ shrines—like 
Micah’s—as against those of the Canaanites (p. 211). Not unity of 
cult, but the character of the cult was theaim. Care was taken, accord- 
ingly, that at all the sanctuaries which Yahweh had chosen the ritual 
should be correct. The Levite priests know the true ritual, they are 
the exponents of a pure Yahwism, and a guarantee that nothing 
heathenish will be tolerated (p.151).?_ The Levites, previously scattered 
among the people, are to be permitted to join freely and officiate at these 
legitimate sanctuaries (p. 90sq.); there are landless Levites who ‘seem 
to perform no peculiarly priestly functions’ (p. 99), but ‘they have 
a reputation for their knowledge of the sacrificial ritual (p. 199 sq.). 
Some of them were poor men, glad to hire themselves out as priests : 
Prof. Welch is referring, of course, to 1 Sam. ii 36 (p. 100). 

No one can expect Prof. Welch to solve the vexed problem of the 
Levites, but we may justly question whether he has improved upon 
the critical views. Nor is it easy to follow his theory of the ‘legitimate’ 
sanctuaries which Yahweh had chosen. We are to understand that 
even before the settlement the Israelites had field-altars sacred to 


between the (legitimate) sanctuaries among the tribes (xii 14), and the single one 
chosen from among them all (v. 5; p. 48). Are the versions important here? 

1 For the Amarna évidence, reference may be made to the Cambridge Ancient 
History vol. ii ch. xiii, especially pp. 336-351. 

2 Prof. Welch interprets ‘answer and say’ (xxi 6, xxvi 5) to mean a solemn 
repetition of the priest’s words by the worshipper (pp. 25 sqq., 98, 150) ; but in 
xxvii 14 and 15 the words are used both of the declaration by the Levites and of 
the ceremonial ‘Amen’ of the people. 
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Yahweh, where sacrifices could be offered.’ After the settlement each 
clan of Israel had its own sanctuary within comparatively easy reach of 
all its members (p. 36)—not to mention the numerous Canaanite shrines. 
But apparently there was only one city of refuge for Israel, separated 
though it was by the Canaanite districts (p. 141). In such districts 
there were no Yahweh-sanctuaries, and when the Israelites began to 
absorb their forerunners and extend their territory, we are told that they 
would find it more difficult to journey to a legitimate sanctuary (p. 36). 
Legitimate holy places, evidently, had already been chosen, because 
Prof. Welch speaks as though an Israelite in the once Canaanite plain 
of Esdraelon, along the vale of Dothan, or on the southern slopes of 
Galilee, would find his nearest sanctuary at Shechem or Dan (p. 36 sq.). 
Would there be no nearer legitimate sanctuaries? Naturally, when the 
clan-sanctuaries were being weeded out the legitimate ones would be 
relatively few ; but they would be the leading centres of national life 
and religion (p. 161). Prof. Welch refers to Dan, Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Beersheba (p. 37), also Mt. Ebal (p. 184sq.). Would he not add 
Issachar’s sacred mountain (Deut. xxxiii 19), Hebron (2 Sam. xv 7), 
Gibeon (1 Kings iii 4), and (after 1 Sam. vii 15-17) Bethel, Gilgal, and 
Mizpah? But what shall we say of the character of their Yahwism? 
Shechem and Jerusalem were old pre-Israelite centres, at both of which 
pre-Israelite or Canaanite usage must have prevailed.* Shiloh can 
hardly be considered a good case for pure ritual (cf. p. 96); and the 
evidence for the poor priests in 1 Sam. ii 36 (above) foreshadows the 
downfall of the Elidae and the rise of the Zadokite priesthood of Jeru- 
salem. But Prof. Welch leaves this undiscussed. And if Micah’s 
shrine is considered reprehensible (pp. 101, 211), do the theft of the 
sacred objects and the presence of a Levite priest make Dan a legitimate 
sanctuary? Is it the Zevife priest and not the character of the images 
and idols which constitutes pure Yahwism? Is ¢his what Deuteronomy 
has to teach us? At all events Prof. Welch condemns Gideon’s private 
shrine (p. ror), and here he agrees with the author of Judges viii 27, and 
not with the story as a whole, which tells how Israel was saved by 
Gideon’s piety, and after his death returned to Baalism and forgot its 


1 Page 51. One would have thought that no one could suppose that Yahweh’s 
altars were set up haphazard (Exod. xx 24, xxi 13 sq.) ; and it is therefore difficult to 
see how Prof. Welch can countenance the extraordinary notion that any murderer 
could collect a few stones, offer sacrifice, call the place an altar, and claim its 
protection (p. 138). 

2 Prof. Albright holds that Bethel, Ai, and Jericho date back before the fourteenth 
century (Journal of the Palest. Oriental Soc. iv p. 136n.); but Mizpah, also on 
archaeological grounds, is an Israelite foundation (#, iii p. 112). I mention this 
merely to indicate the sort of questions that arise when we propose to distinguish 
Canaanite and Israelite shrines. 
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debt to him. It is impossible to see how this sort of criticism is 
destined to facilitate our enquiries, the more particularly when we 
observe how the great prophets denounce the culture at the great—and 
‘ legitimate ’— sanctuaries.’ 

Prof. Welch finds that the laws of D as a whole reflect primitive 
conditions and a simple age: the difficulties of a complex society 
have not yet dawned (pp. 38, 45, 203). But it must be objected 
that primitive ideas are not necessarily (as on p. 152) to be regarded as 
criteria of antiquity, and it is noteworthy that he himself is half-prepared 
to recognize ‘a revival of primitive custom’ during and after the exile 
(p. 154n.). In point of fact, the social-political conditions after the fall 
of the monarchies would favour the prominence of the simpler life and 
thought that one is ready to find in the pre-monarchical age. The 
absence in D of technical terms need not be a mark of antiquity 
(as on p. 163), seeing that the legislators might have been ‘content to 
employ terms which are capable of being readily understood by the 
people they address’ (p. 188). With all due caution Prof. Welch makes 
the fertile remark that D reminds one of the decisions of a mediaeval 
ecclesiastical synod (p. 189). He well notes that the authority 
is moral; it is not that of a state, or of a central government. There is 
appeal to public opinion ; a community, self-controlled, is being guided 
(p. 205), #¢ is the executive, carrying out penalties (p. 187). Inaword, 
the conditions are held to be mainly those before a monarchy; it is 
instructive to see how frequently recent studies are leading to a date 
either Jefore or after.» Now, a monarchy, as he truly observes, would 
make for a centralized authority as against local authority—conditions 
that would begin with the reign of David and would be in force in 
that of Josiah (pp. 143, 155). If we ask if and how the monarchy 
modified D, it is suggested that to the Levites and elders, as the earlier 
judicial authorities, were added the judges. They were probably 
appointed by the king, and were apparently new to the task.* On the 
other hand, the court of final appeal is not, as one might expect, 
the king, but the priests and the judge at the legitimate sanctuary 


1 Upon the common fallacy of starting with the postulate of ‘legitimate’ 
sanctuaries it is useless to enlarge. (Another recent writer takes his stand upon 
what he calls ‘the considered and authoritative teaching of the O.T.’, as though 
the determination of this were not a fundamental problem of criticism.) 

2 A pre-monarchical Israel would react against the culture of the Amarna age, 
and a sixth-century Israel would react against that of the monarchy—the signifi- 
cance of the prophets will be the crucial test when it comes to a decision. 

3 Deut. xvi 18-20, &c.; see pp. 152 Sqq., 210. Prof. Welch does not seem to 
notice Samuel’s judgeship (1 Sam. vii 15-17), or the important account of the 
appointment of judges in Exod. xviii. (The index of biblical passages is confined 
to Deuteronomy.) 
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(xvii 8 sqq.). It is held that the insistence upon the authority of the 
priest (v. 12) confirms priestly authority at a time when the community 
‘was hardly organized at all for the first needs of settled social existence’ 
(p. 93 sq.). ‘The decisions of the priests were not being received quite 
so submissively as had once been the case’, and ‘the unreadiness to 
accept clerical jurisdiction may have been one of the reasons which led 
to the appointment of new judges’ (p. 164). Thus, it is a rather dis- 
organized, monarchical mé/ieu ; the king appoints judges, but priestly 
authority is strengthened. When we turn to the (later) law of the 
monarchy the king’s function is practically ignored ; the Levitical priests 
seem to have supreme religious authority (note xvii 18 p. 94) and 
‘Israel is already within sight of the perennial question of Church 
and State’ (p. 21o).' And all this is pre-prophetic, centuries before 
Ezekiel’s attitude to the monarchy, before the ‘judges’ of the sixth 
century (in Phoenicia), and before the new monarchy of Zerubbabel. 
What, then, of the prophets? In D priests and prophets work 
together, and the latter have a recognized place (p. 203). The position 
of the prophets recalls the period of Samuel (p. 107), the laws concern- 
ing them may be a deposit of the period when the stories of Elisha 
circulated (p. 116). Later, however, prophet and priest were opposed 
(p. 219 sq.), though this, however, is not the case in the time of Josiah 
(2 Kings xxii 14). - But Prof. Welch’s treatment of the teaching of the 
great prophets is unfortunately so brief that it seems hardly fair to dwell 
upon it, save only that he evidently does not consider them an important 
factor for the problem of the date of D. We understand that in D ‘the 
entire ritual is dealt with as the divinely appointed way of approaching 
Yahweh acceptably’. The legislators separated Yahweh from other 
gods—before 1000 B.c.—and went no further ; it was left for the great 
prophets—centuries later—to explain the difference between them and 
to point out that the cult, as it existed, was not the essential and distinc- 
tive thing in the faith of Israel (pp. 217 sqq.). We may all agree that 
the Yahwism at the ‘legitimate’ sanctuaries was sincere—perhaps even 
orthodox ; but how we are to pass from the Book of Deuteronomy to the 
prophets is simply inconceivable, and Prof. Welch’s book only makes us 
feel how necessary it may be for O.T. criticism to restate their 
fundamental importance for the history of Israelite religion.* So, to take 
only one point, even though the cleavage within the religion—prophet 


1 Prof. Welch tentatively concludes that the law of the monarchy is after the 
schism and before Hosea (p. 130sq.). 

2 On p. 208 it is observed that the documents sometimes call Samuel a priest, 
sometimes a prophet ; also that Saul received his first tribute from three prophets. 

* Especially as in 1912 Prof. Welch in an admirable chapter shewed how ‘ D was 
seeking to fulfil the work of the prophets’ (Zhe Religion of Israel p. 227) 
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versus priest—certainly turned, partly at least, upon questions of cult 
and ritual, is it enough to say that the opposing trends were never 
reconciled, and to end the book with Jeremiah’s repudiation. of the 
temple (p. 219sq.), when in due course Haggai, Isa. xl-Ixvi, and 
Malachi shew how later prophets could uphold the priestly ritual? The 
problem of D is one part only of the-larger problem of Israelite history, 
and by isolating it as is done here, the ordinary reader gains a very im- 
perfect notion of the place of D in that history, and even of the very 
nature of the problem itself. 

It is quite true that Prof. Welch does not entirely ignore the larger 
problem. He states that when the priests and prophets parted, ‘the 
priesthood, as was natural, maintained the position of D after the need 
for it had passed away’ (p. 220). But what this means is not quite 
clear. We understand that not only the laws of D (except xii 1-7), 
but even the very framework, the introductory and final chapters, do 
not lead up to the law of a single sanctuary or of a single legitimate 
priesthood.' All are pre-Josianic. At Josiah’s reform ‘it was decreed 
that one form of cult at one holy place through one official priesthood 
was alone legitimate’ (p. 220). The Levites (i.e. of the old legitimate 
shrines) were degraded.* Elsewhere we are told that D ‘fell aside as 
a working system since its purpose was served. The new world brought 
its new conditions and the legislation which was required to meet them. 
Israel became a church at Jerusalem with a diaspora scattered in 
heathenism. . . . The whole outlook was changed and so were the con- 
ditions. . . . Israel now conceived itself to have always been a Church 
gathered around a wilderness tabernacle. . . . The older law which had 
served the earlier time was not capable of being adapted to serve 
a new age...’ (p. 205 sq.). Here we seem to be passing at a stroke 
from D and Josiah (¢. 620 B.C.) to P and the age of Ezra~Nehemiah 
(c. 450 or later). When, however, we come to details we find that 
Leviticus, or rather a nucleus of it, may represent the ‘ use’ which grew 


1 Page 176sq. Indeed xxvii 1-8, as he points out, actually justifies the sanctity 
of Mt. Ebal (p. 181 sq.). 

2 A reference to the single altar and ‘the Zadokite clergy, the only legitimate 
priesthood’ (p. 89) is rather perplexing because we have no discussion of Ezekiel 
and the elevation of the Zadokites over the other Levites. On p. 1 Josiah’s 
reform is said to make the Aaronic priesthood alone legitimate. But can this 
question be so easily settled ? 

3 So, on p. 19, he speaks of D being (in Hdlscher’s view) ‘the deposit instead of 
the programme of the reforms, and therefore post-exilic’. But one cannot pass so 
quickly over the last years. of Judah, and one asks whether ‘ post-exilic’ begins 
with the age of Zerubbabel or the introduction of Ezra’s law-book. The whole period 
bristles with problems ; but we are entitled to know what Prof. Welch, after protest- 
ing against the ‘critical theory’ in his Expossfor article, would have us believe. 
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up around the temple of Jerusalem. This may explain why D ‘ dropped 
out of use’, and Prof. Welch thinks it natural that the returned exiles, 
mostly Judaeans, should take over the law with which they were familiar 
and should develope it (p. 191 sq.). So, while the priesthood ‘as was 
natural maintained the position of D . . .’ (p. 220, see above), some 
part of P is pre-exilic: the last a natural and familiar view. But it is 
noteworthy that he can say, ‘Eerdmans seems to me to ignore the 
presence of modifications in the law of Leviticus and to carry back too 
much’ (d.). Further, while D, he thinks, may have been the ‘use’ at 
Bethel or some other Ephraimite sanctuary, in Zhe Expositor ((.c. 
p- 365 sq.) he conjectures that at the restoration of the temple dy the 
natives of Judah* the priestly usage of Bethel, the ‘ priestly code of 
northern Israel’ was taken over, amalgamated with the ‘use’ of Jeru- 
salem which the Babylonian exiles brought back with them, finally to 
form part of our Pentateuch. 

Such speculations are entirely in place, and Prof. Welch evidently 
assumes (a) ‘D’ and ‘P’ tendencies in the north (Bethel ?), (4) relations 
between Bethel and Jerusalem, and (c) ultimately the transmission of 
ritual at or about the sixth century B.c. But when we look more closely, 
the results become perplexing. It is essential to his view of D that the 
laws (except xii 1-7) were practicable. They are for ‘one particular 
period, in order to meet one definite set of conditions’ (p. 205). We 
are told that ‘a law which is actually guiding a living community can 
never be left without additions to make it applicable to new conditions 
..«’3 but Dis so singularly free from glosses, explanations, and additions, 
and yet so specially stood in need of them to bring its regulations into 
conformity with other and later laws, that Prof. Welch is forced to con- 
clude that ‘the conditions were so different that it could not be 
adapted’ (p. 205 sq.). . The difference between the conditions when D 
could guide a living community and those when it was no longer 
serviceable is essential to his theory. Consequently we have to suppose 
that D reigned supreme from shortly before the rise of the monarchy, 
through the stormy history of north Israel, after the fall of Samaria, 
until the time of Josiah. But is it credible that during those stormy 
centuries, D, undergoing only slight changes such as have been men- 
tioned above (concerning judges, kingship, &c.), could remain the code 
of a ‘living community’, and that it was unaffected by the great political 
and social cataclysms that were shaking south-west Asia? Again, since 


1 Accordingly, ‘ post-exilic’ evidently begins ¢. 450 B.c. (see note 3 p. 167 supra). 

2 Although Prof. Welch is far from accepting Prof. Kennett’s view of the course 
of events in the seventh-fifth century 8.c., it is significant how he is forced to 
approximate to the sort of theory that was put forth by the latter in J. 7. S. Jan. 
1905, and July 1906. 
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the practicability of D is essential to the theory, does it not admittedly 
contain laws which, though magnificent, were scarcely capable of being 
put into practice (p. 215)? 

To Prof. Welch it seems unnatural to suppose that men living at 
periods of stress and crisis, viz. in the sixth century, should make 
impracticable laws (p. 18 sq., &c.), But is it so strange? Is it not at such 
periods that reformers, idealist and doctrinaire, might promulgate 
religious, ethical, and economic ideas that prove impracticable? Need 
one do more than point to economic and other enactments in Bolshevist 
Russia? Prof. Welch seeks to maintain the practicability of D by the 
view, not unreasonable in itself, that we have laws applicable to any 
legitimate sanctuary ; but this granted, we have to understand that with 
the later insertion of Deut. xxi 1-7 (‘the one law which unquestionably 
demands centralization ’), the whole of D becomes impracticable.’ The 
difficulties which he has sought to remove (e.g. pp. 55, 73, 8t Sq-) 
come back again when we reach the age of Josiah, and we have to be 
content with the fact that the legislator in xii 1-7 sets high store upon 
the new regulation, and is indifferent to the consequences, ‘if only he 
can lodge the principle itself in the prominence it merits before the 
minds of his people’ (p. 60). _We thus come back to our old position. 
D in its present form is intended to inculcate the law of the single, 
central sanctuary ; and even though xii 1-7 and 8-12 and 13-19 should 
prove to reflect three different periods (pp. 55 sqq.), O.T. critics rightly 
interpret the intention of xii 1-7.‘ Definitely and uncompromisingly it 
orders the centralization of the cult. . . . This is the principle which the 
legislators have in mind, and they make it central and dominant’ 
(p. 58sq.). It lays down ‘a general caveat as to the principle in the 
light of which all the rest must be read . . . the legislators. . . are enun- 
ciating the fundamental principle’ which is to govern Israel’s entire 
sacrificial system .. .’ (p. 194 sq.). What avails it, then, to make the 
‘ practicability ’ of D the centre of a theory when the responsibility for 
its ‘impracticability’ is shifted from the earlier to the later legislators ?? 
So, we begin the book with the impracticability of an exilic D, and end 


1 He points out that this passage is entirely silent on the question of the Levites 
(p. 98 sq. ; cf. 58sq.), but what of Ezekiel’s Zadokite and other Levitest He has 
not resolved the difficulties. Further, it is not easy to see why on p. 6osq. he 
emphasizes the difference between the worshipper’s ‘house’ (i.e. household, 
xii 7; cf. xv 20) and the members of his family (v. 12). 

2 After all, Exod, xxxiv 24 shews how the attempt could be made to calm natural 
fears : ‘no one will try to seize thy land when thou goest to the sanctuary’, Compare 
also D’s laws.of war with the spirit of the story of Gideon’s victory (Judges vii 2). 
See also 1 Macc. ii 34-38 as an illustration of the spirit that could account for 
‘impracticable’ laws. 
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with a very just appreciation of the splendid spirit inspiring the imprac- 
ticable laws of a pre- (or early) monarchical D (p. 215). 

However impracticable D in its present form may.seem, and however 
probable Prof. Welch’s view that primarily northern sanctuaries were 
intended,’ the late Deuteronomic historians are a proof that the doctrine 
of a single, central sanctuary was deliberately maintained. Consequently 
O. T. criticism is justified in recognizing the fundamental importance 
of that doctrine. Not only that, but Prof. Welch has advanced no good 
reason why our D should be defore the monarchy rather than after. 
Indeed, he does not deal with the bearing of Deuteronomic histories or 
redactions upon the date of D, nor does he touch upon the extent .to 
which D and not P lies behind the books Ezra, Nehemiah, and Malachi. 
This is, to say the least, unfortunate. The problem of D cannot be 
isolated as in this book, and we are unable to correlate the outline of 
history and religion which he explicitly or implicitly proposes with the 
biblical and external evidence as a whole.’ 

The danger of isolating problems, common to all intensive and 
specialist work, is that one is apt to ignore external facts material to 
the particular problem in hand, and to build up and. elaborate con- 
clusions before testing them in the other problems which they affect. 
The best view of the O. T. must be that which most does justice to the 
many departments of O. T. study. The two books to which these pages 
have been devoted at least prevent O.T. criticism from settling on its 
lees, but an analysis of them does not suggest that the course of criticism 
has been an erroneous one, though every one must admit that errors 
have been made. If the books do not directly point to some ‘new 
orientation’ or to far-reaching developements, indirectly they are of no 
little service ; it is at least encouraging to find that the most that can be 
brought against the critical theory is not so bad after all, and that the 
mistakes are remediable. Further, when, for example, Prof. Welch 
speaks of the ‘theological temper’ which lies behind the later un- 
historical view of the conquest (p. 58), or of the ‘theological theory’ 
that accounts for P’s conception of Israel’s early history and religion 
(p. 176), or when we recall his legislator ‘ indifferent... to the con- 
sequences’ (p. 60; see above), we may perhaps recognize more clearly 
than before, that what the writers ‘hought was not only more important 
often than the history they recorded, but itself belongs to history. In 
other words, we have to trace out and unravel old theories, standpoints, 
and tendencies, and to construct a history of Israel in which they shall 


1 The evidence for the Samaritan passover is especially useful (p. 74 sq.). 

2 In spite of his strong protests against the excisions of Hempel and others 
(pp. 39 8q., 68, 170sq.), Prof. Welch himself is obliged—we all are—to recognize 
addition or retouching (pp. 109, 117, 152, 160). 
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find their proper place.’ The history of the Israelite treatment of their 
past is one with the history of the religion of Israel itself, and it is 
exceedingly instructive to note at once the failure of these attacks upon 
modern criticism to do justice to the prophets, and the diverse straws 
that are pointing us to the middle centuries of the first millennium B. c. 

In conclusion, so far from starting from isolated problems which often 
require excessively detailed arguments, it would be a sounder principle to 
concentrate upon those broader enquiries which are, in reality, making 
for a ‘new orientation’. It is possible here to offer only the most 
general remarks, (1) From the Amarna Letters and other monumental 
material, and from the archaeological data, we can determine something 
of the religious life and thought of early Palestine. (2) From the 
prophets, and from various memdbra disiecta, we can form an idea of the 
character of early Yahwism; and this, indeed, proves to be more in 
accordance with what external evidence leads us to expect than with 
the biblical narratives which describe the pre-prophetic period. The 
distinctively spiritual religion which characterizes the O. T., and seems 
to begin in the patriarchal age—if not earlier—cannot be placed early in 
history. (3) There were two or more occasions after the entrance and 
settlement of Israel, when tribes from the surrounding deserts entered 
Palestine and could influence internal conditions. (4) The prophets’ 
teaching of Yahweh’s righteousness, and of the divine Zorak which 
Israel must not disobey, takes us, not so much to Israelite tribes from 
the desert, but rather to the great ideas of truth, order, and righteous- 
ness which can be traced in Egypt and south-west Asia even in the 
Amarna age, that is, before the Israelite period. (5) From Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel it is quite clear that a new Israel was coming into existence. 
Samaria was no foreign land, it was Yahweh’s possession, like Judah ; and 
internally it was probably more stable than was Judah, shaken as that land 
was by the great changes during and after the decline of its monarchy. 
(6) The seventh-fifth centuries B. c. are a period of far-reaching social and 
political disintegration in south-west Asia: we pass from the old world 
of Sumerians, Minoans, Hittites, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, to 
an Indo-European age, where the Persian and Greek ages lead up to 
the world of Christianity. (7) We have to ask how much is prior to the 


1 Mr Wiener, too, in his Early Hebrew History, speaks of a ‘ mistaken philosophy 
of history on the part of the narrator’ (p. 94); an editor works up historical 
material ‘in accordance with his philosophy of history’ (p. 97), ‘a later philosophy 
of history is misinterpreting the events’ (p. 102), and so forth. Thus, there are 
far-reaching modes of treatment, tendencies, and the like which lie behind the 
narratives. These are of undoubted significance for the history of Israelite thought 
of the later periods, and they naturally compel us, sooner or later, to form our own 
theory of Israelite developement, if not our own philosophy of history. 

2 See Cambridge Ancient Historv ii 398'sqq. 
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seventh-fifth century, how much is contemporary, and how much later. 
It proves easier to understand the later developements from the great 
prophets onward, than those which preceded; and whatever be the 
earliest date for the constituent portions of the biblical narratives, in 
their present form they are of exilic and later date.’ The principle is 
a recognized one (see the note), and therefore JE and other relatively 
old literature must be approached from an exilic or later standpoint. 
The convenient formula, the Prophets precede the Law, should be 
extended to, the Prophets precede both the History and the Law, 
meaning that the great individualistic reformers who on the critical 
theory gave a new spirit to the religion of Israel, lie behind the simple 
and impressive treatment of the history of Israel, which shewed each 
and every Israelite his place in Yahweh’s dispensation. Not that the 
formula is to be interpreted too literally, but that such a spirit as that of 
Jeremiah’s New Covenant seems best to explain the democratic charac- 
ter of the popular narratives, and that through him and other reformers 
the local sanctuaries became the centre of a cult purer, more harmless, and 
more ethical, than ever before. The great prophets were the spiritual 
‘experts’ or ‘specialists’; intermediaries and compromisers and 
popularizers were necessary in order to bridge the gulf between them 
and P, and that which in the popular narratives strikes us as anti- or 
pre-prophetic can be better explained as due to compromise and adjust- 
ment, such as we can find in modern times in Roman Catholic and 
Mohammedan lands where the higher religion of the few must needs 
be ‘accommodated’ to the practical needs and simpler mentality of the 
many. 

Finally (8), the seventh-fifth centuries B. c. are a period of remarkable 
religious significance in China (Lao-tse, Confucius), India (Gautama 
and Mahavira, the founders of Buddhism and of Jainism), Persia 
(Zoroaster, probably), Greece (Orphic cults, &c.). In Palestine Israelite 
religion reached its highest point in the Deutero-Isaiah, and especially 
in the conception of the Servant of the Lord. So lofty was the height 
reached that we are entitled to regard the literature as evidence for 
a movement of supreme importance for both religion and history. So 
exalted is the spirituality of the leading ideas (especially in Isa. liii), that 


1 Cf. G. B. Gray Jsaiah p. xxxii ‘ the fact that the Book of Isaiah is not the work 
of the prophet Isaiah, but a post-exilic compilation, ought to be the starting-point 
in all detailed criticism, or interpretation of the Book ... the Book is a post-exilic 
compilation: nor is it wise to minimize the significance of this conclusion’, 
Similarly Driver (Lit. of the O. T. p. 386): ‘ the Psalter, in all its parts, is a compila- 
tion of the post-exilic age ...the proper method of inquiry is to make this our 
starting-point, and arguing back from it to endeavour so to determine what Psalms 
in it may be of pre-exilic origin’, But the same principle must also be applied to 
JE and other old literature now preserved by exilic or post-exilic writers (DP). 
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it is legitimate to find therein the culminating point of the developement 
of the religion, and to recognize that O. T. criticism must do justice to 
both the religious and the historical significance of the facts that lie 
beneath the ideas. The present writer is of those who believe that 
a supreme and unique personality can here be recognized—one 
certainly not inferior to those who changed the course of religion in 
other parts of the old world and, roughly, at about the same period. 
Here, if anywhere, we may find the chief factor in the spiritual regenera- 
tion of the Israelite community, and our theories of the marvellous 
reconstruction of Israel, amid the decay and downfall of the surrounding 
empires, will be incomplete if Isa. xl sqq. are left out of the question. 

Not the straightforward and progressive developement of a people from 
the desert south of Palestine, to the settlement, the monarchy, JE, 
D and P, but rather the downfall of one régime and the rise of another, 
the end of one order and the birth of a new one—this is what O.T. 
criticism and the external evidence combine to suggest, and no words 
are necessary to indicate how ‘topical’, how much more significant the 
study of such a developement must be at an age of unrest and dis- 
integration like the present. Needless to say, the O.T. problems are 
not less serious, the technical details not less complicated, but progress 
in criticism lies in restating problems, and in finding what seem to be 
better avenues of approach. Whatever may be thought of the preceding 
paragraphs it can safely be said that the course of O.T. criticism, the 
facts of ancient history, and what is known of the great creative stages 
in the history of the world’s religions unite to urge us to concentrate 
upon the middle centuries of the first millennium B.c., as our starting- 
point. 

STanLey A. Cook. 


TWO NOTES ON THE ASCLEPIUS. 


I. Date. It is usually held that the Asc/epius, wrongly ascribed to 
Apuleius, is a translation of the Adyos réAevos mentioned in Corp. Herm. 
ix 1, and in the Jnstitutio diuina of Lactantius.' The Greek original in 
the form in which the latter used it cannot be put later than the begin- 
ning of the fourth century of our era, and should probably be assigned 
to the latter part of the third: the Mimaut Magical Papyrus, which con- 
tains the concluding prayer, is dated aivca a. D. 300.° 

1 J. Bernays Monatsberichte d. Berl. Ak. 1871 p. 500 ff = Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
i p. 327ff. Against Zielinski’s scepticism (Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft viii 
P- 3353) cf. J. M. Creed J. 7. S. xv p. 516. 

2 R. Reitzenstein A.R.W. vii p. 393 ff, Fahz ap. Kroll Pauly-Wissowa viii 


p. 821. 58. Zeller Phil. d. Gr. iii 24, p. 244 has shewn (against Bernays) that 
chapters xii and xiv are incompatible with a date early in the third century. 
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Accepting this view, due to Bernays, we must accept his further con- 
tention that ch. xxiv p. 61. 10 (ed. Thomas) adlienigenis enim regionem 
istam complentibus non solum tneglectum religionum sed, quod est durius, 
quasi de legibus a religione pietate cultuque diuino statuetur praescripia 
poena prohibitio; and ch. xxv p. 63. 1 sed, mihi credite, et capitale peri- 
culum constituetur in eum qui se mentis religioni dederit, are \ater insertions 
in a passage known to Lactantius and quoted by him.! They add 
a further point to what was a description of an dwoxardoracis. It is 
unlikely that the addition was made before there was any serious possi- 
bility of Christian suppression of paganism, and impossible that it should 
be later than the beginning of the fifth century (St Augustine quotes 
this ‘anticipation’ in Civ. Dei viii 23). It may indeed be that the 
insertions date from the time of Constantius, who closed temples and 
forbade human sacrifices on pain of death. At the same time it may 
then have seemed to many that the doom of paganism was far from 
sealed: a writer who must be dated after 350 says of Alexandria dif 
coluntur eminenter.? To those who regarded the Christian ascendancy 
as a temporary phase the failure of Julian’s reaction brought disillusion- 
ment, if their vision was not dimmed by their belief. We suggest, 
therefore, that the forecast comes from that period of the reign of 
Theodosius when Cynegius was busy suppressing heathen worship in 
Egypt (384 and later), before the rescripts of 391 and 392 and before 
the destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria in 391, after which 
paganism was reduced to a shadowy existence in Philae and such 
places. Such a prophecy was natural at a time when the end was 
obvious but had not come. 

We can perhaps approach a little nearer to the source of this addition. 
Eunapius, in his life of Aedesius, relates that one of that sophist’s three 
sons, Antoninus by name, devoted himself to the ritual of a small shrine 
at the Canopic mouth of the Nile: he was surrounded by a band of 
devoted youths. This Antoninus, ‘while yet appearing to be a man 


1 Bernays suggests with reason (p. 344) that the proper place for the first 
insertion would be after uicina barbaria, p. 61. 20, and remarks that quasi clearly 
corresponds to 576ev in the original. 

2 Expositio totius mundi § 35 (Geogr. gr. min. ii p. 520 B text): for its date 
cf. M. Schanz Gesch, rim. Litt. iv 2 p. 126 § 1062. V. Schultze (Gesch. d. Unter- 
gangs d. griech.-rém. Heidentums ii p. 218 ff) gives good reason for disbelieving this 
statement. For the legislation of this period cf. Cod. Theod. xvi 10. 1 (341: no 
sacrifices), 5 (Nov. 23, 353: the concession of Maxentius withdrawn), § 4 (?354), 
§ 6 (Feb. 19, 356: more stringent): yet Symmach. Rel. 3. 7 contrasts C.’s modera- 
tion favourably with that of Gratian. 

’ For this phrase cf, U. Wilcken Arch. f. Papyrusforschung i p. 398 ff. 

4 p. 41 Boissonade (1822): 4 vedrns trav iyawdvraw tas Yuyxds Kal gidrogodias 
émOupovvrav époiraw mpds airov wal 7d iepdv veavioxay iepedy peorov Fv, which shews 
the esoteric nature of this cult. Geffcken’s sketch of these conditions is admirable 
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and associating with men, warned all his associates that the temple 
would not survive him, nay, even the great and holy shrine of Serapis 
would pass and be changed to shadow and formlessness, and fabulous 
and foul darkness would hold in thrall the fairest things ‘on earth. And 
time proved all this true, and the saying attained the force of an oracle.’ ' 
Antoninus or some similar Egyptian pagan ? may well have inserted the 
parallel prophecy here; or again, its origin may be in one of those 
forgeries of which the Ovacuda Sibyllina are the most familiar. They 
contain anticipations of the end of Egyptian idolatry *; in the same way, 
in the Christian Xpyopot rév “EAAnvixav Oeiv, Apollo and Artemis are 
made to prophesy their coming downfall.‘ Some more developed 
oracle, foretelling impending pains and penalties, may well have been 
produced by a Christian in the fourth century and then fathered on 
a prominent pagan by his adherents as a proof of his prescience. 

The insertion (we must not say interpolation *) was clearly made in 
the Greek, and the Adyos réAews, thus enlarged, was given a Latin dress 
at or about the close of the fourth century.° 

II. View of images. A little earlier Hermes states that man makes 
gods in his likeness.?_ Do you refer to statues? says Asclepius. Yes, 
says Hermes: uidesne quantum tu ipse diffidas: statuas animatas sensu 
et spiritu plenas tantaque facientes et talia, statuas futurorum praescias 


(Der Ausgang des griechisch-rémischen Heidentums 1920, p. 178 ff) : he, too, quotes 
the prophecy of Antoninus side by side with that in the Asclepius. 

1 Antoninus died shortly before the destruction of the Serapeum. 

2 The Asclepius is throughout Egyptian in feeling ; with the depreciation of 
Greek philosophy ch. xiii p. 48. 20 ff cf. C. H. xvi 2 p. 349 Reitzenstein. 

8 iii 618 (p. 80, Geffcken) épya 82 xe:poroinra mupds pAoyi mavra meceita, V 53 
(p. 106) t”loidos } -ywworiyt nai xpnopay évOcov Spvov | mp@rov pev nepi aeio Baow vaod 
modvedavorou | pawddes Gifove: kal év madapnor kaxjow | éocea yar: THdE Stray Tore 
Neidos ddevcn | -yaiay SAnv Alyurroy éws mnxGv d5éxa wai €f (88 gives merely war and 
a failure of the Nile), 484 (p. 127) “Io: 0ed rpirddawva, peveis em xeipacr NeidAov | 
povvn pawds dvavdos ént Yayabors "Axépovtos | KovKéT: Gov pveia ye pevel Kara ~yaiav 
amacay, | cai ob Xapam AiPous dpyods émeipéve mOAAOVs | Keion wrapa péyorov év 
Aiyiary tpradaivy (Rzach P. W. iia p. 2138. 56 attributes these last lines to a Jew 
living in Egypt during the principate of Domitian ; they are quoted by Clem. Al. 
Protr. iv 50). 

* § 16 (K. Buresch Kiaros p. 99), § 51 (2). p. 110). 

5 Cf. Reitzenstein Poimandres p. 195. The threat in Apoc. Joh. xxii 18 was not 
unwanted. 

6 For its mistranslations cf. Bernays p. 332, and add xxvi p. 63. 20 errorem 
veuocans for dvaxadeadpevos tiv mddvny (ap. Lactant. J.D. vii 18), where errore 
reuocans would have been preferable. The translation was probably made in Africa 
(cf. J. Carcopino Rev. Arch. 1922 xv p. 280 ff). 

7 Cf. Hor. Sat. i 8. 2 scamnum faceretne Priapum ; in ch. xxxviii p. 78.7 a definite 
inducement of the spirit to enter the image is imagined (as in the view mentioned 
by Arnob. vi 17). 
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eague sorte uate somnits multisque aliis rebus praedicentes, imbecillitates 
hominum facientes easque curantes, tristitiam laetitiamgue pro “meritis 
(ch. xxiii p. 60. 12). Here popular belief has been directly incorporated 
in the Hermetic system, which rejected (for instance) animal sacrifice. 
The prophetic, punitive, and medicinal activities of idols are familiar,’ 
and the notion that the god or his spirit inhabits his image is common 
in Greece, in Egypt, and elsewhere. The Neoplatonists spiritualized 
this conception,’ and contemporary Christians held that pagan cult 


statues were tenanted by devils.‘ 
S. C. NEILL. 


A. D. Nock. 
P. LEID, J 395 VII 11. 


The papyrus text is rotnoov pe yevéoOar év dvopact mavtwy KTicpatwv 
AvKov Kiva Néovra wip Sévdpov yira retxos Tdwp 7 5 OéAas, Gre Svvards «i.° 
Dieterich emends dévoépacr to Spotwpacr (Abraxas p. 190). No change 
is, however, necessary: yiyverOa: é&v is a Hebraism for yiyveorGa:,° and 


1 For prophecy cf. Th. Hopfner Griechisch-agyptischer Offenbarungszauber i 
Pp. 219 § 814, p. 216 § 808, Gruppe Griech. Myth. und Rel. p. 1295: for sorte cf. 
Gruppe p. 982,, Macrob. Sat. i 23. 13; the general belief is accepted by Procl. 
In Tim. 40 dD, & p. 287 ¢ (iii p. 155. 20 Diehl), 34 twa cvpBbraw émrfdeca moeiv ra. 
é« pepxtjs GAns yevopeva wai pOaprijs eis Td peréxew Ocod wal xiveicOa wap’ avrow Kai 
mpodéyew 7d péAdov. For healing cf. Lucian Philops. 19 [image of Pellichos of 
Corinth : Rohde (Psyche ii® p. 352) calls the story ‘sehr nett und im richtigen 
Volkston gehalten’], Deor. conc. 12 (Polydamas); for punishment, Philops. 20, 
Pausan. vi 11. 2 ff, Rohde of. ait. i p. 194. 2. The idol of Eunostos was said to go 
of itself on occasions to the sea to bathe (Plut. Quaest. gr. 40, p. 301 A: so also the 
Mater deum at Rome once, Dio Cass. xlviii 43). 

2 For Greece cf. Gruppe p. 980 ff (and Radermacher’s excellent remarks, Fest- 
schrift Gomperz p. 197 ff on the identification of a thing and its representation: 
primitive man sometimes fears that, if represented, he will die: cf. R. Andree 
Ethnographische Parallelen ii p. 18 ff, J. G. Frazer Golden Bough’ iii p. 96 ff), 
C. Clerc Les théories relatives aux cultes des images chez les auteurs grecs du 11° sidcle 
aprés J.C. (1915) passim; J. Geffcken Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft xix 
p. 286 ff; for Egypt, Hopfner of. at. i p. 172 §678, 217 § 808, also G.B.Si p. 67, 
G. B3 iv p. 199 (soul of dead man enters idol: Malay Isles), viii p. 123 (Dutch 
E. Indies), ix p. 172 (S. Indies), p. 203 (Tibet, Guinea). 

3 Cf. Zeller iii 2 p. 681 f (Plotinus), p. 755 (Iamblichus), Iambl. De Myst. i 9 
Pp. 30. 14 Oeias perovoias dvamAea: and note C. H. xvii p. 354. 20R 5 mpookuve Ta 
dyaApara ws wai abra idéas éxovra awd Tov vonrod Kicpov, Geffcken /. c. p. 304. 

4 Cf. S. Cypr. Quod idola non sunt dii 7 (i p. 24, Hartel), hi ergo spiritus ut statuis 
atque imaginibus delitescunt, Acta S. Symphoriosae p. 23, Ruinart.? sacrificits idolorum 
ac daemonum qui in idolis habitant, and Diels Elementum p. 55. 

5 Leemans Pap. Mus. Lugd. ii p. 103. 11. 

® Cf. E. Moering Theologische Studien und Kritiken \xxxxii (1919) p. 148 ff for 
his explanation of éyevéunv év mvedyar: (Rev. i 10, iv 2) as equivalent to éyevdunv 
mvedpa, ib. p. 153 for the Hebraic origin of this use of the preposition (also for its 
wide range of meaning in the oiné J. H. Moulton Grammar of New Testament 
Greek i p. 103, A. T. Robertson Grammar of the Greek N.T# p. 584 ff). 
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Hebraisms are not out of place in a work professing to be BéBAos iepa 
éxuxahoupévn Movas 4 dydén Muvoews epi rod dvéuaros rod dyiov': 
further, é6véuact ravrwy xricpatwv hardly differs from maot xricpact.” 

A. D. Nock. 


THE BOBBIO MISSAL. 


‘A LITTLE over twelve hundred years ago, in an obscure village somé- 
where on this side of the Alps, in a district where French was the 
spoken language, near a convent of nuns, an old cleric once copied 
a service-book. His hand was not very steady, but he wrote with a will, 
and meant to do a good job. His parchment was not of the best, and 
his penmanship shewed that he was no master of the craft. He had 
two kinds of ink: ordinary dark for the text, and red for the rubrics. 
He used the red as unskilfully as the black. He had little time, busy 
priest that he was, for over-care or refinements to bestow on titles and 
rubrics. But he could not deny himself the pleasure of some ornamen- 
tation, so when he could he copied a decorative initial, with results 
pathetic in theircrudity. The old scribe was trying to follow his original 
page for page. When he came to passages he knew by heart, such as 
lessons from the gospels or prophets, he often cast a mere glance at his 
copy, and trusted his memory for the rest. He was a simple, downright 
man—no purist in spelling or grammar. He wrote as he spoke, with c# 
for #, soft ¢ for 7, and vice versa ; and he had small regard for case or 
verb endings. Coming from a modest place, he could not afford many 
books, so he crowded into his Missal much more than properly belonged 
there. And when his parchment went back on him, he borrowed for- 
tuitous scraps, 

‘In the centuries that elapsed between the writing of the Missal and 
its discovery by Mabillon, many a priceless manuscript treasure has been 
destroyed and lost to us for ever. By some strange freak of fate, this 
homely copy by an obscure, unnamed cleric has survived to puzzle and 
edify us.’ 

1 Cf. Dieterich of. cit. p. 137 ff. 

2 Cf. Reitzenstein Poimandres p. 17, (Mivedpa 10 dijxov dnd obpavod~dvopa 1d 
d:jxov), and for identification of name and thing, Th. Hopfner Griechisch-dgyptischer 
Offenbarungssauber i p. 177 § 693, 180 § 703, J. G. Frazer G. B.° iii p. 319, also the 
coins on which the king’s name is represented as being crowned by a deity [coins 
of Lysimachus, Head Coins of the Ancients? pl. xxviii 19, 20; Historia Numorum? 
p. 284 fig. 170; of the Bithynian kings, H. N.? p. 319; of the Pergamene kings, 
H, N? p. 533). 

8 Henry Bradshaw Society’s Publications: No. liii, The Bobbio Missal (Facsimile) ; 
No, lviii (Text); No. lxi (Notes and Studies by Dom André Wilmart, Dr E. A; Lowe 
and the Rev. H. A, Wilson), 1924. 

VOL. XXVI, N 
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In these lively paragraphs Dr Lowe (p. 105 f) sums up the result of 
more than two centuries of investigation into the origin of what is 
’ perhaps the oldest Mass-book that survives entire. And even here he 
does not carry every vote, for Dom Wilmart, agreeing with Edmund 
Bishop, would place it ‘aux environs de Bobbio’ (p. 58). Who shall 
decide? In one sense, of course, it does not matter, because Bodiense, 
even if most of it be a direct copy of another codex, is not the represen- 
tative of a definite edition of the Service-book, but rather a specimen of 
the kind of book that was current in the Merovingian period. It is 
a mixture of true Roman, Gallican, and Irish elements: ‘le Missel de 
Bobbio est, quoi qu’on pense pour le reste, un témoin gallican. Un 
autre fait important, maintes fois relevé, est la trace d’influences 
irlandaises’. So Dom Wilmart (p. 39), but he goes on to say, very 
frankly: ‘ Mais la difficulté est de savoir quelle portée il faut donner 
& ce fait’. 

We are dealing with events of the Dark Ages, when the only civiliza- 
tion there was was the memory of Rome. There was no organic 
developement during this period, no conscious change of system. The 


scribe of Bobiense called his Mass ‘Missa Romensis’. But to the - 


‘Roman’ form variations were continually made, giving expression to 
the various barbarian—lIrish, Gallo-Frankish, Visigothic—tendencies in 
the expression of their worship. From time to time, notably under 
Charlemagne, reforms were made by bringing in the true, authentic, 
Roman use, which then in turn becomes infected by non-Roman 
elements and interpolated with supplements, too much endeared by 
familiarity and manner to be let go. 

Meanwhile Rome itself changed somewhat from century to century. 
What the liturgical arrangements were in the time of Leo (+461) is, 
strictly speaking, a matter of conjecture. There may still have been 
a certain amount of spontaneity left to the minister in various parts of 
the services, though S. Leo himself no doubt had a decisive share in 
fixing the form of that peculiarly Roman prayer which we know as the 
Collect. It is likely that Gelasius (+496) drew up or approved a form 
for all Services, perhaps (as Edmund Bishop suggested somewhere in 
his Notes to the Book of Cerne) as a kind of protest against barbarian 
forms and phraseology. But this Gelasian book was the Roman 
standard only during the sixth century: Gregory the Great (+604) 
revised all parts of the liturgy, including even the musical portions: 
from 600 onwards it is S. Gregory’s book, not that of S. Gelasius, that is 
used at Rome, and those who send to Rome for a standard liturgy will 
be given Gregory’s book and not the Ge/asianum. 

But some churches during the sixth century had taken pains to be up 
to-date: we know there was at least one place in France which had 
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adopted the Roman Ge/asianum, and it was certainly done at Coire. 
Once adopted in these semi-barbarian lands the process of change 
began, and though our oldest copy was written before 650 (Vat. Reg. 
316, Wilson’s V) it is already not quite the true Ge/asianum, but has 
taken up elements of Gallican origin, Still more changed are the later 
MSS which reflect the use of some parts of the districts to the north- 
east of Switzerland in the generation that preceded the reforms of 
Charlemagne. 

The districts in which we can trace the use of the Ge/asianum 
(progressively un-Romanized, it is true, but still clearly a form of the 
Gelasianum), are German districts, districts of missionary enterprise, 
newly-Christianized districts. Gaul, Spain, and Ireland, where Chris- 
tianity had been at home for generations, had no need to adopt the new 
Service-book ex d/oc. Roman fashions were not without influence in 
these lands, but they were adopted one by one, if adopted at all. At 
a much later period, indeed, after two more centuries of general confu- 
sion, the genius of Charlemagne saw the need for uniformity (or, at least, 
a good deal more uniformity), and a general reform was made by the 
imposition of Pope Hadrian’s Gregorianum, with or without its supple- 
ment. But in the sixth century the contemporary Roman influence was 
sporadic, and much that was current, if Roman at all, was Roman of 
a yet earlier period. 

So it comes to pass that the perhaps Burgundian Bodiense, the Irish 
Stowe Missal, and the A/issale Francorum contain elements which may 
be older even than the Gelasianum.' Readers of the JourNAL will 
remember the noteworthy examination of the text of the Canon in all 
these MSS by Edmund Bishop (vol. iv, 555-577). In the same article, 
p. 576, Mr Bishop brought forward a striking instance of the ingenium 
of the Bobbio text, concerning its treatment of the recitation of the 
names of the departed. Bishop’s article, indeed, might well be added 
as an Introduction to Bodiense, in addition to the admirable essays of 
Dom Wilmart and Dr Lowe, and the invaluable series of Notes on 
parallel liturgical forms contributed by Mr Wilson. In any case, even if 
all the problems have not yet been solved, the Henry Bradshaw Society 
has now put into the hands of the liturgical student in a convenient 
form all that is necessary for the study of this ancient Book. 


F. C, Burkitt. 


1 It is a pity that the. Missale Gothicum, which seems to be the best example of 
a ‘ Gallican’ Sacramentary, contains only a fragment of its Missa cotidiana Rominsis. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON AARON’S HEAD-DRESS. 


WHILE the interesting interpretation of Exod. xxviii 36 proposed by 
Mr J. E. Hogg is still fresh in the minds of readers of this JouRNaAL 
(/. ZT. S. for last October, p. 75), it may be well to shew that it was also 
held by Bar Hebraeus, who must ultimately have derived it from 
Origen. Mr Hogg, it will be remembered, understands the text to 
mean ‘thou shalt inscribe on it (the Head-dress) a sacred symbol 
signifying “ Jahve”’, i.e. the Tetragrammaton itself and nothing more. 

Bar Hebraeus (quoted in 1828 by Wiseman Horae Syriacae p. 25, 
from Cod. Vat. clxxi) says: ‘ “ And carve upon it the carving of a seal 
Holiness to the Lorp”, that is, the name of the Lorp in this figure 
Nene, which is Yahyah.’ 

Origen (on Ps, ii 2) says gor: 5€ 1 terpaypdpparov dvexpwvyrov rap 
abrois Smep kai éxi rod rerdAov Tov dpyepéwo dvayéyparra:, It is possible 
that Origen only derived his ideas from the passage in Philo quoted by 
Mr Hogg, but in any case he evidently held the view that the only 
writing on the Head-dress was the one sacred Name. 


F, C, Burkitt. 
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The Apocryphal New Testament, newly translated by MONTAGUE 
Ruopes JAMES, Litt.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., Provost of Eton; some- 
time Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1924.) 

THE present volume is a great stride forward in our knowledge of what 
is comprehensively termed the New Testament Apocrypha. It is 
marked throughout by the learning which we are accustomed to look 
for in the Author, whose range, directly or indirectly, covers all the 
Oriental languages and descends occasionally even to Mediaeval 
English. Wherever, in fact, a document can be found that belongs to — 
the evangelical tradition, Ethiopic, Coptic, Armenian, Syriac, Dr James 
takes toll of them all, with the view, not only of providing scholars with 
a hand-book and hand-literature of the subject, but also with a care for 
the man in the street, for whom Apocrypha may be hurtful if not 
properly handled. No such work, for range or accuracy, has before 
been available in English, and its appearance will ensure for the writer 
the new title, over and above his other ornaments, of the English 
Fabricius. 

The importance of the book, as well as the excellence of its workman- 
ship, makes it possible for me to offer a few criticisms without detraction, 
I trust, from its obvious and abiding merits. 

Dr James has run the risk which is common to the man who tries to 
ride two horses, either alternatively or at once. He faces the require- 
ments of scholars (at least up to a certain point), but he is at the same 
time ‘ taking thought’ for non-scholarly readers. This leads him to an 
unnecessary disquisition on the demerits of the <Apocryphal New 
Testament of his own immediate predecessor, William Hone, who pub- 
lished his volume in 1820. The book had an irritating and inaccurate 
preface, of which Dr James is naturally contemptuous, and he intimates 
that Mr Hone deserved even more severe treatment than he has actually 
received. Now this was entirely unnecessary; Hone was a very useful 
person in his day, and was almost the father of modern folk-lore. If 
he failed to distinguish accurately between the Apostolic Fathers and 
Apocryphal writers, the fault was not wholly his own ; for (as Dr James 
points out), in his translation of the one he was following Archbishop 
Wake, and Jeremiah Jones in his rendering of the other. From which 
it is easy to see that Jones is the real and lineal ancestor of Dr James, 
and that he came near to being an English Fabricius on his own 
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account. Indeed, Hone might have been left out if Jones had been 
put in. He did not deserve either the greatness thrust upon him or 
the blame he has been made to bear. If he was not himself a scholar, 
yet in view of the influence which he exerted on Dr James in his early 
years, it may be said of him that he ‘ begot’ one—as with Banquo, ° 
‘ Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none’. 

Setting Hone, then, on one side, we come to the general plan and 
fabric of the work, which is the collecting and arranging of the Apocry- 
phal writings belonging to and arising out of the New Testament. 
Here I think it strange that the author has made his classification 
by the titles of the Apocryphal books and not by their contents. We 
should have expected an A.D. and B.c. classification, or a Jewish and 
Christian division ; the Gospel of the Infancy is, of course, New Testa- 
ment Apocrypha, but no reason is given, nor can be, why such a book 
as, let us say, the Ascension of Isaiah, which tells of the Mission of the 
Twelve Apostles and of the Resurrection of the Lord, should be 
rejected from the New Testament Apocrypha and consigned to the Old, 
or left, hanging in the air, between the two. Dr James makes an 
apology for his division of the writings. He says (Preface, p. xxvi), ‘It 
is, I hope, obvious, that I ought not to have included in an Apocryphal 
New Testament the Christian or Christianized books which bear the 
names of O/d Testament Worthies, but I shall be right in recording 
that there are such books’. Amongst the books thus dismissed are 
several which are of the highest importance for New Testament study, 
and are themselves pendants to the New Testament. Certainly it is 
not by any means obvious that the author was justified in limiting the 
works which he translates to those which do not happen to have, in 
their titles, a link with the Old Testament. 

However, I do concede that the chief difficulty in producing this 
admirable volume lay in the selection of material. A similar problem 
presented itself even within the limits chosen by the author, and here 
also the selection is, at times, disappointing. For instance, when 
Dr James comes to the book called the Acts of John as interpreted by 
his disciple Prochorus, an interesting Apocryphon in its own way, he 
sets it on one side. He tells me privately that he has done so on 
account of the lateness of the composition. In the printed reference 
he says that ‘it is not supposed to be earlier than the fifth century ’, and 
that ‘Prochorus .. . stories are not very interesting’. To this I reply 
that the author does not generally limit himself to works ‘prior to the 
fifth century, and that there is matter in these Acts which is both 
interesting and important. For example, the narrative of the conflict 
between St John in Patmos and a magician named Dog-face may be 
an intimation that Christianity itself came up against the survival of 
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an Egyptian cult in the island. For that reason alone we should have 
liked some parts, at least, of the Prochorus Acts included in the volume. 
One of the most important sections into which the book is divided 


" has the title Agrapha, that is, the unrecorded ‘Sayings of our Lord’. 


For all readers this section will be of the highest value. Amongst the 
well-known matter is the story which Irenaeus tells from Papias, of a 
conversation between our Lord and His disciples on the fertility of the 
regenerated earth (a new earth wherein dwells righteousness in the form 
of fertility) in the times of the Messiah. We need not repeat in detail 
the story of the vines with ten thousand shoots and the shoots with ten 
thousand clusters, &c. It is one of the very early discourses of our 
Lord, outside the pages of the New Testament. Dr James shews that 
it was known to Hippolytus, and that we can trace it in the Jewish 
Apocalypse of Baruch, but he fails to note that it is also implied in the 
tenth chapter of Zxoch. This is very important, (i) because it may place 
our Lord in a direct line of dependence upon Enoch ; (ii) because the 
origin of the whole parabolic account lies in a Midrash upon the bless- 
ing of Isaac, where the promise is made that there shall be abundance 
of corn and wine (‘abundance’ being read in Hebrewas 10,000). This 
is the most striking instance of the dependence of our Lord’s teaching 
upon a Jewish Midrash. So we think that in a future edition (may 
there be many !) there should be a reference both to Zzoch and to the 
Béeessing of Isaac. 

Coming to the Znfancy Gospels and such other matter as is extant in 
Tischendorf's Evangelia Apocrypha, we find that Dr James elects to 
follow the text of Tischendorf, with reserved liberty for occasional diver- 
gence. But in thus attaching himself so closely to Tischendorf’s badly 
edited texts, he has sometimes done injustice to his subject, and 
obscured important points. For example, in the treatment of the 
Protevangelium or Book of James, we have the traditional story, dear 
to mediaeval artists and writers, of the marriage relations of Joachim 
and Anna who are said to be the parents of the Virgin. As they have 
no children before the birth of Mary, Joachim leaves his wife in 
temporary widowhood, and betakes himself to his flocks and the wilder- 
ness. Here he has an angelic visitant who tells him to go home, ‘for 
behold thy wife Anna shall conceive’. A glance at the textual apparatus 
will shew that it ought to be ‘thy wife Anna Aath conceived’, i, e. miracu- 
lously and in absentia. When Joachim reaches home, Anna meets him 
with the exultant cfy, ‘I am no more a widow ; she that was childless 
shall conceive’; clearly this should read, ‘I that was childless have 
conceived’ ; it was a case of what we may call ‘telegamy’. As the inter- 
pretation has some theological value, it is a pity that Dr James has not 
re-edited his Tischendorf. 
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Scholars may need to be reminded, in judging of the new translation, 
that delicacy has often compelled the writer to modify (I do not like the 
word Bowdlerize) the texts upon which he is engaged. An illustration 
of this occurs in ch. 19 and ch. 20 of the /rotevangelium, where 
a parallel to St Thomas’s experience in the Gospel of John is obscured 
by translating the word for ‘nature’ literally. In the twenty-fourth 
chapter of the same book we have the story of the murder of Zacharias 
in the Temple. It is said that ‘the panels of the temple did wail; and 
they rent their clothes from the top to the bottom’, with a various 
reading ‘and (the panels) were split &c.’. Surely a reference to 
Amos viii 3 should have been added: xai ddroAvga ra Harvepara Tod 
vaov év éxeivy TH Hpépa, Which is taken bodily into the text, and shews 
the footnote to be the better reading. 

Coming to the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew we find an interesting 
instance where Dr James alters the text of Tischendorf, and alters it for 
the worse. It is in ch. 30 where Jesus is explaining to schoolmaster 
Zacchaeus and to Joseph His own pre-existence. ‘I will tell you more’, 
He says; ‘I have seen Abraham and he has seen me.’ This is cor- 
rected by our author to ‘I have seen Abraham’, in which form it 
corresponds to the question of the Jews in John viii 57, ‘Hast thou 
seen Abraham?’ Dr James has taken the wrong half of Tischendorf’s 
conflated text: it should have run, ‘Has Abraham seen thee?’ in 
accordance with the Lewis Syriac in John. 

Perhaps I may be excused, in making suggestions for the reform of 
Dr James’s chosen texts, if I refer to a point in the Acts of Philip, on 
which I made some comment in the Expository Times for December 
1924. In these Acts Dr James is working from the text of Bonnet, 
which he has severely abbreviated. In ch. 39 we have as follows : 


‘Philip said to Bartholomew in Hebrew: Here is John the son of 
Baréga (or, he that is in Barek), that is (07, where is) the living water.’ 


What this really means is that John has the title ‘Son of Barga’, or 
* Son of Lightning’, and although the reference in the Acts of Philip is 
confused, it is important because it confirms and furnishes a parallel to 
the Boanerges or ‘Sons of Thunder’ in the Gospel of Mark. 

With regard to the Acts of Thomas, one of the most important 
(perhaps the most important) of all Apocryphal Acts, I am seriously 
disappointed in the text which Dr James chooses for translation. It is 
well known to Syriac scholars that these Acfs were written in Syriac, 
and Dr James does not seriously contest this. ‘My version’, he says, 
‘is made from the Greek text (Bonnet, 1903) with an eye on the Syriac 
as rendered by Wright, and by Mrs Lewis and Bevan.’ Bonnet’s Greek 
text, as far as I have been able to see, is a fusion of two separate trans- 
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lations out of Syriac into Greek, and ought not to have been made the 
foundation of the new translator’s edifice. Nor will an occasional 
glance at the Syriac translations make amends for this initial error, 
or suffice to insure an accurate interpretation. It may be that this part 
of the volume will prove the least satisfactory. But, when all criticisms 
are made, what a volume it is, by how masterly a hand! We sometimes 
look back to what appear to be the great ages of scholarship, when 
a folio seemed produced with as much ease as a four-paged tract, and 
wonder how these historical colossi lived and worked. But while 
generous to the past, let us be just to the present. To-day we look 
roundand find that, so far from scholarship being decadent or obsolescent, 
it is greatly alive ; and that the race of scholars is not at all like the 
Hebrew Nephilim—a product of the days before the Flood. 


RENDEL Harris, 


The Study of the New Testament: 1883 and 1920. An Inaugural 
Lecture by C. H. TuRNER, Oxford, October 1920, Second Edition 
1924. 

The Early Printed Editions of the Greek Testament, by C. H. TuRNER, 
Oxford, 1924. 


It speaks well for the interest still maintained at Oxford in the study 
of the New Testament that Professor Turner’s Inaugural Lecture has 
reached a second edition. He has added to it six pages of additional 
Notes (pp. 67-72), which substantially augment its value without taking 
from the freshness of the original publication. In a sense it isa memo- 
rial, and a worthy memorial, to Professor Turner’s predecessor Dr Sanday, 
who came back to Oxford as Ireland Professor in 1883 and, it is not 
too much to say, thereby started the modern study of the New Testa- 
ment in that great but hitherto conservative University. His immediate 
predecessors had been Hawkins of Oriel, Scott of the Lexicon, and 
Liddon: what a different world these names call up! 

Professor Turner arranges his survey by subjects. In Canon he 
names the discovery of the Didache (1883) and the Gospel and Apoca- 
lypse of Peter (1892) as first in importance. In the literature of the 
Apostolic Fathers hé pays due homage to Lightfoot’s great work (1885- 
1890), and calls for a new critical edition of Hermas. In Chronology 
he gives a clear account of the inscription at Delphi which mentions 
Gallio: the space given to this on p. 16 is well spent, for it is the pivot 
of all dates that concern St Paul. In matters concerning the Pauline 
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Epistles due emphasis is given to the great changes in our views due to 
the South-Galatian theory, so ably championed by Sir William Ramsay, 
which enables us to put ‘Galatians’ before the Apostolic Conference. 
But when Prof. Turner says ‘the date of the Roman epistle is fixed’ 
(p. 23), I think he must have forgotten Prof. Lake’s discussion of the 
‘Short Recension’ of the Epistle (i.e. Rom. i-xiv) in his Zarlier 
Epistles of St Paul p. 335 ff. I note with interest that Prof. Turner 
adopts an early date for 1 Peter. 

On the Apocalypse attention should be drawn to a notable criticism 
of Dr Charles in the Additional Notes (pp. 67-69). On Acts, Prof. 
Turner decides (p. 30) that the Western text is right in leaving out 
‘things strangled’ in Acts xv 20, 28. Here he actually agrees with 
what Lake wrote in 1911, but not even this conjunction appears to me 
decisive. 

‘If the vindication of the book of Acts represents the chief achieve- 
ment for the modern period of conservative reaction, the Fourth Gospel 
is undoubtedly the book, out of the whole New Testament, in regard to 
which during the same epoch criticism has succeeded in effecting 
among us the most serious breaches in the bulwarks of tradition’ (p. 32) 
—this is surely a notable pronouncement, which sums up the tendency 
of forty years of intensive study. On the Synoptic Problem Prof. Turner 
discusses the reasons that prevented scholars for so long from regarding 
Mark as an actual source for Matthew and Luke. This is a very interest- 
ing problem, to which justice has not even yet been done. What is 
certain is that it is during the period surveyed by Turner (i.e. from 
1883 onward) that the primary position of the Gospel of Mark has come 
into general recognition. Yet no less a scholar than Lachmann had 
laid down the main lines by which it is demonstrated so long ago 
as 1835! This was a greater achievement even than his edition of the 
Greek Testament, which Turner duly mentions on p. 48. 

On p. 47 Prof. Turner follows Hort in pleading for a temperate use of 
conjecture in the text of the New Testament, and he gives several 
suggestions, all of them interesting and sober, if not quite convincing. 
In Mk. iv 29 he would read xa:péo for xapréc, translating ‘when the 
season allows’. In Mk. ix 9-13 he puts ver. 12> (‘and how... set at 
nought?’) between vv. 10 and 11, so that it is part of the disciples’ 
puzzled questioning. And in Mk. x 32 he suggests é@apfeiro for 
€GapBorvro: certainly the story that immediately follows shews that 
James and John were then not too much but too little ‘amazed’ at the 
situation. On p. 71f, in the Additional Notes, Turner suggests that 
in Heb, xiii 9 Sdaxaie should be doxaic, i.e. the readers should be 
‘ stablished by grace not by meats’, as the following clause phrases it. 

The Lecture on the Early Printed Editions is a full and readable 
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summary. It differs from most similar accounts in the fact that Prof. 
Turner very well realizes that as an ‘ authority’ for constituting a critical 
text the Vulgate, even as printed in Erasmus’s day, is a better witness 
than the so-called Zextus Receptus: it is a merit, as we now know, not 
a defect, that the Doxology should be absent from the Pater noster. But 
that was hardly the question at issue between Erasmus and his critics. 
It was the new rendering by Erasmus into Latin, still the Aingua franca 
of book readers, that was exciting. It diverted attention from the 
familiar cadences to the meaning, making Scripture dangerously fresh 
and arresting. , 

On p. 9 I think 7 ought not to be quoted where it agrees with the 
Vulgate in Mark, and syr.S. should be added to the Armenian and 
the Sahidic. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


PAUL OF SAMOSATA. 


Paul de Samosate : Etude historique, byGustaveBarpy. (E.Champion, 
Paris, 1923.) 

Paulus von Samosata, by Friepricu Loors. (J.C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 
1924.) 


Ir must probably be counted among the results of the cleavage in 
European Society due to the war that two such scholars as M. Gustave 
Bardy, of the Facultés Catholiques at Lille, and Dr Friedrich Loofs, 
Professor at Halle, could be each at work on an important study of 
Paul of Samosata without either discovering that the other was so 
employed. 

It has so fallen out. 

M. Bardy published his book in the series ‘Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense’, dating his preface September 30, 1923. Dr Loofs 
published his in the Third Series of ‘Texte und Untersuchungen’, 
and his preface, after a last minute re-drafting due to his having just 
received two English productions ' dealing with his subject, was signed 
on April 26, 1924. 

Both of these works belong to the first order of importance as 
dogmatic-historical studies. That of Dr Loofs offers the more con- 
venient starting-point, because it sets out to give a new view of the 
position. of Paul in the developement of Christian doctrine. Dr Harnack 


1 Dr Raven's Apollinarianism and Dr Lawlor’s article in J. T.S., October 1917, 
entitled ‘The Sayings of Paul of Samosata’. 
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has just characterized it' as the freshest and most stimulating work on 
the history of dogma in the last decade. 

The title of the book is Pau/us von Samosata. Its thesis is that Paul 
was no deliberate Dynamic-Monarchian, or Adoptionist heretic, but 
simply a prominent exponent of an archaic traditional form of theology 
and Christology somewhat exaggerated by motives of reaction against 
the rising tide of Origenistic metaphysical theology. 

Dr Loofs labels the line of tradition which he believes Paul to repre- 
sent ‘ Monotheist-Dyophysite’, as emphasizing the unity of Godhead, 
and the distinction of divine and human elements in Christ. With it 
he contrasts another line of ancient tradition, characterized as ‘ Pluralistic- 
Monophysite’, as tending to complicate the doctrine of the nature of 
Godhead for the sake of securing the unity and dignity of the Person 
of Christ. 

These two lines of tradition he traces back into the first half of the 
second century. There he thinks he sees signs of the ‘ Pluralistic- 
Monophysite’ line being a new and tentative thing, with the consequence 
that he gives priority to the ‘ Monotheist-Dyophysite ’. 

He acknowledges that from the first the two lines cross and interlace. 
Both are present in Hermas and ‘ Barnabas’. But the special aim of 
the Apologists caused them to give new impetus to the ‘ Pluralistic’ line 
of developement, which thenceforward became dominant in all who 
were influenced by them. Where the two traditions were in equipoise 
(as in Tertullian) the theology that results is Economic-Trinitarian. 
But where the ‘ Pluralistic-Monophysite’ line is in excess, there follows 
an increasing hypostatic distinction in the Godhead, and a correspond- 
ing obliteration of distinction of the natures in the Person of Christ. 
Origen gave overwhelming preponderance to the ‘ Pluralistic-Monophy- 
site’ motive, and so speeded on its way the doctrinal movement whose 
appointed end is virtual tritheism, with explicit monophysite Christology. 
In this picture of doctrinal developements, Paul of Samosata appears as 
a champion of the tradition that was losing ground. Dr Loofs sees 
represented in him the Monotheist-Dyophysite tradition very slightly 
modified by the other. He thinks that Paul deserves the name of 
Economic-Trinitarian almost as much as Tertullian, and that it is 
a slander to call him Psilanthropist. 

* That Paul has been the victim of slander is more than likely. We 
have no certain information about him that does not reach us through 
his enemies, Dr Loofs shews that it is probable that the whole of the 


» Sitsungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, June 19, 1924, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse, pp. 130-151, ‘Die Reden Pauls von Samosata an 
Sabinus (Zenobia ?) und seine Christologie’. The article is partly of the nature of 
a first review of Dr Loofs’s book. 
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surviving material for the history of Paul is to be traced back to one 
documentary source. This is the Synodal letter sent out by the bishops 
who condemned Paul. It embodied minutes, made by shorthand- 
writers, of a disputation between Paul and the Antiochene presbyter 
Malchion. Impartiality could hardly be expected of it. For its 
purpose is to justify the bishops in synod (barely representative of the 
Orient even) in declaring Paul out of Catholic communion, and in con- 
secrating Domnus in his place. 

But if one document is the source of all, it has not survived whole ; 
nor are its surviving fragments to be collected and their text established 
without much labour, It is this labour that Dr Loofs has given so 
unstintingly in his book. 

The nucleus-fragment is in Eusebius H, Z. Book vii ch. 27-30. It 
is chiefly concerned with Paul’s public conduct. But it yields four 
fragments of Paul’s teaching, such as are the primary object of Dr Loofs’s 
search. We are told that Paul entertained low and degrading notions 
of Christ, to the extent of saying that he was in nature mere man. 
Therefore bishops from all round hurried to Antioch, and frequent 
meetings were held in which Paul was challenged to give account of his 
teaching. The visiting bishops felt that he was heretical, but could not 
disclose any heresy, and for the time nothing was effected. At a later 
date, bishops were convened again, and a disputation took place in which 
Malchion, formerly ‘head of the Sophists Greek School of Sciences at 
Antioch’, and now a presbyter, drew Paul into utterances that could be 
represented as unmistakeably heretical. 

Armed with this evidence the bishops deposed Paul, and put the 
matter beyond question by attacking his morals. But though they 
could condemn they could not unseat Paul, who was in the heyday of 
his temporal power. And he remained in practical possession at 
Antioch until Aurelian drove him out. So much for Eusebius. The 
Synodal letter’ appears next as known to the Homoiousian group 
associated with Basil of Ancyra. Next it provides Eusebius of Dorylaeum 
with the materials for his ‘Contestatio’ against Nestorius. Finally it 
was used by Leontius of Byzantium and the Scythian monks in the sixth 
century. These Dr Loofs took to exhaust the surviving direct witness 
to the contents of the Synodal letter, (But see later.) 

Between them these authors provide a considerable series of well- 
authenticated fragments of Paul. Unfortunately they had their own 
axes to grind, and it~is necessary in each case to consider whether it is 
likely to have led them to distort their material so as to increase its 
effectiveness for their own purpose. 


1¢The Synodal letter’ is here and hereafter used to designate the whole 
document, including the minutes of the disputation. 
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Dr Loofs numbers twenty-three ‘ fragments of Paul’ of the first order 
of reliability from the sources already mentioned ; and twenty-six more 
in descending order of value from Justinian,’ a Syriac Catena,’ three 
pseudo-Athanasian works,* the Adyo rpds ZaPivoy*‘ attributed to Paul, 
and Epiphanius.°* 

The fragments are, of course, the first evidence for the doctrinal 
position of Paul. But questions of historical circumstance affect the 
general result. 

The first that Dr Loofs discusses is the temper of the synod towards 
Paul as shewn by their attack on his morals. He regards this as very 
disingenuous. For example, capital is made of his bad behaviour in 
church, and the incautious reader would assume that the time of Divine 
Service was in question. But on closer scrutiny, the occasion appears 
to be the church assembly at which the attempt was being made to call 
Paul to account for heterodox teaching, and even to entrap him into 
compromising himself. In such circumstances the conduct described is 
not scandalous. 

It is again more than possible that the ‘two women in the flower of 
their age’ who provide such effective scandal were respectable, not to 
say venerable, consecrated virgins, employed in ministration to women. 
The matter is well discussed. And the moral is that some misunder- 
standing and not a little malice must be allowed for in everything that 
is told us to Paul’s disadvantage. 

The traditional idea of Paul’s doctrine has been much coloured by 
the word ‘ Judaizing’. This was connected with a tale of Zenobia being 
a Jewess, or a convert to Judaism. And so a motive was given for 
Paul’s supposed Adoptionism, or ‘Ebionism’, in the desire to win 
favour with a Jewish or Judaeophile queen. 

Consequently, Dr Loofs is interested to prove that Zenobia had 
nothing to do with Judaism, or, in religious matters, with Paul. He 
thinks the whole story can be traced back to a piece of Antiochene 
local tradition, such as is expressed in the Sermon of Chrysostom on 
Jn. i 9, where Paul is compared to the Jews in the Gospel who would 
not confess Christ for fear of the rulers. ‘So it is said that he, to gratify 
a certain woman, sold his own salvation.’ 

Dr Loofs would have us believe that the origin of the whole story is 
in some such sneer as that ‘ Paul is no better than a faithless Jew who 

will not confess Christ’, Add to this another such saying as that 


1 Tractatus contra Monophysitas, Mai vii 292. 

2 Pitra Analecta tom. v p. 46. 

3 Oratio IV conira Arianos, and the two books contra Apollinarem. 

* In Diekamp’s Doctrina Patrum de verbi incarnatione, Miinster, 1907, p. 303. 
5 Haereses \xv (Migne P. G, xlii 12). 
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‘ Paul cared for his Queen more than his Saviour’, and Chrysostom’s 
parallel between Zenobia and the Jewish rulers can be made. There- 
fore Zenobia comes to be represented as a Jewess, and Paul as 
‘ Judaizing ’ to please her. 

This all puts rather a strain on belief. But when Dr Loofs goes on 
to complete the case by destroying the value of all the evidence connect- 
ing Zenobia with Judaism, his case comes to grief on a piece of evidence 
produced by M. Bardy. This is the tablet, now in the Berlin Museum, 
coming from Egypt, and bearing the following inscription’ (in Greek) 
* By order of the Queen and King, in place of the tablet formerly dedi- 
cated with reference to the foundation of the oratory (xpocevy7), let the 
under-written inscription be engraved: King Ptolemy Euergetes placed 
the oratory under protection. (In Latin) The Queen and King ordered 
this.’ 

Failing reason to the contrary, we must suppose this to be the dedica- 
tion stone of a synagogue, founded by a Ptolemy Euergetes, and restored 
by Zenobia as regent for her son Wahballath. Zenobia, therefore, had 
a Judaeophile policy, and Athanasius is likely to have reason when he 
supposes that if she had acted in the spirit of Constantius, she would 
have handed over Christian churches to the Jews.’ It is worthy of note 
that Dr Loofs uses his conclusion about Zenobia and Judaism to dis- 
credit anything said about Paul in the works in which the connexion 
between the two is asserted.* 

Dr Loofs deals very carefully with the question of the number and 
nature of the ‘synods’ against Paul. He concludes that two synods 
are to be spoken of. But the first, in 264, consisted of a number of 
local church assemblies, of possibly changing pemenen, at which 
neighbouring bishops were present. 

No other synod took place until 268, when a more formal synod 
assembled, probably having some new ground to go upon. This 
deposed Paul as heretical on the strength of his replies in the disputation 
with Malchion. 

It has been supposed that there were three synods. Part of the argu- 
ment for this view is that in one place Eusebius says that Firmilian came 
twice to Antioch, and in another, that he died on his way to the synod 
of 268. To avoid the conclusion that this means two synods before 
268 Dr Loofs goes to what seems an unnecessary degree of complication. 
He makes Firmilian come in 264, go away, and return again after 
a short absence. “As he calculates that the first synod began in the 
autumn, he is thus driven to suppose that Firmilian travelled across 

1 Dittenberger Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae, no. 129. 
2 Hist, Arian, ad Monach. 71 (Migne P. G, xxv 777). 
3 e. g. Philastrius, 
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the sea and through the Cilician Gates and back during the winter. 
But the whole assumption of an absence from the first synod seems 
unnecessary. In the Synodal letter, the bishops were claiming as much 
as they could of the support of the two great leaders now dead, Diony- 
sius and Firmilian. Dionysius, they say, did not come, it is true, but he 
wrote. Firmilian’s attitude when he was at Antioch left something to 
be desired, but he came again. (It is not said that he reached Antioch 
again. Thejourney on which he died is good enough to serve their 
purpose, and justify the words dis ddixouevos.) We may suppose that 
Firmilian came in 264, hoping to do in the case of Paul what Origen 
had done in the case of Beryllus. He went away uneasy, but hoping 
that he had succeeded. When the second summons reached him in 
268, he answered it at once ; whence the synod deduced that his sym- 
pathies were completely with them. And so they assert that all through 
xaréyvw ... Tav im’ éxeivov kawworopoupévov. Had he come again at an 
earlier date and expressed his condemnation of Paul, it is hardly to be 
believed that the synodal bishops would have left us in doubt about it. 

The fate of Paul-made a deep impression in the East. He became 
the legendary type of heretic who blasphemously degraded our Lord to 
the level of common man. The individuality of his teaching was for- 
gotten, And his name became a reproach to fasten upon any whose 
Christology fell below the orthodox standards. The Homoiousians 
flung it at Marcellus, and the Apollinarians at Diodore and Theodore. 
It served pre-eminently to belabour Nestorius, And at last Mono- 
physites hurled it at Chalcedonians. 

‘The heresy of Paul’ became synonymous with Psilanthropism. 
And his sayings were quoted, if they served to affix that stigma to con- 
troversial opponents. 

A more subtle appreciation of the case must be allowed for, however, 
in the case of the ‘Contestatio’, and of Leontius. The latter, particu- 
larly, saw that he had to do with a ‘tainted ’ line of tradition at Antioch, 
and that Paul was part of it. He recognized that a Logos-conception 
formed ‘part of -Paul’s Christology. But he says that he held the 
indwelling to be xara roioryra and not otowdds. And he indicates 
that Paul’s interest was to safeguard xpoxory and the fluctuating mani- 
festation of superhuman qualities as he found them in the Gospel story, 
while avoiding what seemed the materializing conception of the Logos 
that would give him a share in the sufferings of Jesus. But this is not 
pure Monarchianism and Psilanthropism. Paul acknowledged a Trinity 
of Father-Creator, Jesus Christ his Son, and the Pentecostal Spirit. 
The man Jesus is distinct from the heavenly Wisdom. But this does 
not mean duality of Sons. The person Christ Jesus became the Son of 
God, and might, if the point were pressed, have been ever present to the 
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mind of God as such. Paul would even allow him to have been Son 
from all eternity by predestination. And he stood among the sons of 
men as the possessor of unique grace. It is a very fine line that is to 
be drawn between an Economic-Trinitarian and a Dynamic-Monarchian 
conception. One of the useful results of Dr Loofs’s study is to shew 
’ how near the two things lie together. But Dr Loofs is not content to 
stop at that. He goes on to debateable ground to prove that Paul was 
on the Economic-Trinitarian side of the line. How debateable, may be 
seen from the last of his arguments. 

We have a Trinitarian Confession' embodied in a legendary life of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus written by Gregory of Nyssa. Its obvious 
objective is to exclude Economic-Trinitarianism. Suppose it genuine, 
and it may be. assumed that Gregory was more likely than not to have 
Paul in view. This carries the further assumption that although he 
only came to Antioch in 264, when the matter was still cloudy, 
he realized that the danger was Economic-Trinitarianism and not 
Dynamic-Monarchianism. Make these assumptions and the Confession 
is corroborative evidence for Dr Loofs. 

But zs it genuine? Caspari inclined to think so, though it took 
a very complicated discussion to arrive at that. He did not, however, 
consider the possibility that the Confession was another Apollinarian 
anti-Marcellist production, launched on the world under the great name 
of the Thaumaturge, and eagerly snapped up by Gregory Nyssen for his 
uncritical collection of stories about the Apostle of his native land. 
Arguments woven of such fine threads will be cut right through if 
Dr Harnack makes good his case* for the authenticity of the Adyo 
mpos YaBivov. For the Adyor will not fit any kind of Economic-Trini- 
tarianism at all. 

Dr Loofs decides (M. Bardy agreeing) with show of reason that the 
fragments are the work of a forger ‘ improving ’ material from old sources 
to serve against the Monothelites. But Dr Harnack is not convinced. 
He finds the Adyo: impressive. He suggests that the anti-M onothelite 
catenist picked out passages without altering them, wherever he found 
terms and phrases that were technical for his controversy. 

It is hard to feel that Dr Harnack is not just being provocative when 
he puts ‘ (Zenobia ?)’ against ‘ Sabinus’ in his title. 

There seems no great difficulty about the name Sabinus, if Paul ever 
did write such a treatise. It is not an uncommon name. The new* 


! Caspari Alte und neue Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols c. 1, Anhang i, 
Christiania, 1879. 

2 Sitsungsberichte des P. Akad. der Wissensch. loc. cit. 

3 See Feltoe St Dionysius of Alexandria p. 35 and footnote. Dionysius calls him 
the prophet of evil to the church, in 250. 

VOL. XXVI. 0 
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governor at Alexandria in 250 was called by that name. And he could 
be the addressee of such a work a dozen years later, when Alexandria 
was in the Palmyrene empire. But it is hardly necessary to make 
hypotheses. The real difficulty of Dr Harnack’s view lies in the question 
*‘ Why did the Origenistic bishops have to wait for Malchion to unmask 
Paul if their enemy had written a book?’ The only answer possible 
would be that the Adyo represent Paul’s uamasking after his condemna- 
tion. But it is all very hypothetical. 

Certainly a feature of Paul’s Christology was that he feared évwors 
gvouy, as involving degradation of the divine co@ia. This implies his 
distinction of the human person Jesus from the Logos. Now it was 
their view of the person Christ Jesus that, in the case of the Apologists, 
reacted upon their metaphysical conception of the Godhead, and 
induced the marking of hypostatic distinctions in it. And in the crude 
and ultimate stages of the ‘ Pluralistic’ movement, tritheism resulted 
from the placing of two theological Beings, Father and Spirit, beside the 
exalted person of Jesus Christ. 

On the other hand, a Monarchian conception of Godhead has to be 
held ‘ against’ the influence of the exalting of the person of Jesus Christ, 
and this is done by means of an Adoption-Dyophysite scheme of doctrine. 
Since Paul was evidently striving against such an influence exerted by 
the thought of the person of Christ in the field of theology, it follows 
that any hypostatic distinction in Godhead would be, at best, wrung 
from him. A further complication in the case arises from Marcellus of 
Ancyra. He certainly did refuse to call the Pre-existent Logos, Son. 
And he was called a follower of Paul. The question is whether the 
enemies of Marcellus were justified in saying that what he taught, Paul 
had taught, or whether expressions belonging to the doctrine of Mar- 
cellus have been credited to Paul. In the latter case, what Dr Loofs 
would call our best and truest sources (as shewing Paul to be Economic- 
Trinitarian) would be merely those that favoured the confusion. But 
it is not easy to believe that Paul was theologically quite the injured 
innocent that Dr Loofs’s argument would make him, seeing that the 
bishops attacked him while his star was still in the ascendant. It must 
have called for strong feeling to ‘ depose’ Paul of Samosata in 268. 

A question to which special discussion is given is that of the asserted 
condemnation of the word dépoovcws by the synod. The assertion 
rests on the authority of the Homoiousians at the third synod of 
Sirmium in 358, and neither Hilary nor Athanasius questioned its truth, 
though both were eager to question the conclusion drawn from it. 

Dr Loofs reconstructs the history as follows. Malchion asserted that 
whereas the utterances of God were ovres, the Logos himself is dv otoia. 
Paul, seeing in this the threat of tritheism, would only agree with the 
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condition that the Logos was éyoovews with the Father. This the synod 
refused, believing him to mean that the Logos was dyumécraros and 
dvirapxtos. They, on the contrary, otoiav éxdAecay rév vidv. 

Another interesting discussion is that of the subsequent history of 
Paul’s adherents, in the light of Canon 19 of Nicea. The Canon lays 
down conditions for the reconciliation of wavAvavifovres at Antioch. 
Dr Loofs reconstructs as follows. At some time between 272 and 325 
the successors of Domnus took the offensive against the Paulists. 
They set a dpos against all who had had anything to do with them. 
But in 324 numbers of persons so excluded were, like the Meletians at 
the same period, ready for wholesale reconciliation. Terms were settled 
locally for the reception of whole congregations back into Catholic 
communion. And the Canon confirmed these terms. 

A more precarious suggestion is the one which Dr Loofs makes to 
explain how the reconciliation came about ; which is that the Paulists 
being without a bishop received an expelled Dacian bishop named 
Paulinus. With him, Dr Loofs suggests, Hosius, on his Eastern 
journey, arrived at an understanding, with the result that the schism 
practically disappeared. There follows the vexed question of Lucian. 
Alexander of Alexandria writing to his namesake of Byzantium at the 
beginning of the Arian trouble recalls that the affair at Antioch had 
outlasted Paul, dv diadekdpevos Aovxiavis drocwdywyos tuewe Tprov 
érurxomuv toAvereis xpovovs. The usual assumption has been that this 
person is the same as Lucian the martyr, boasted master of the ‘Collu- 
cianists’, who suffered at Nicomedia in 303. But there is no evidence 
for this identification. The above passage does not imply that Lucian 
was finally reconciled. The point is that there were three Catholic 
elections in his lifetime, and on each occasion Lucian’s claims to be 
bishop in Antioch were ignored. 

It seems unlikely, also, that the ‘Collucianists’ would have escaped 
being twitted on such a passage in the history of their master had it 
existed. Dr Loofs urges that it is more reasonable to suppose the 
existence of an older Lucian, consecrated as Paul’s successor in 272, 
and remaining as head of the schism until death. And the younger 
Lucian he regards rather as the successor of Malchion, and as uncon- 
scious progenitor of Arianism by fusion of the theology of Origen with 
the realist exegesis of Antiochene tradition. 

Vexed and important also is the question of the authenticity of the 
letter which purports to be written to Paul by Hymenaeus of Jerusalem 
and five other bishops. It is coldly polite, so that, if genuine, it must 
be dated before 268. And it sets out a confession, with scriptural 
proofs, of the pre-existence of Christ, as divine Son and Logos, so that 
it should be of the nature of an ultimatum to Paul. Under circum- 
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stances which afford a pleasing example of the unity of scholarship 
triumphing over the cleavages caused by the war, Dr Loofs obtained 
a copy of the Coislin MS of the letter at Paris, with the aid of which he 
improved the text. And he believes the letter to be authentic. 

The above notes may serve to give some idea of the wealth of matter 
in the book. The reader will wish for a grumble or two about the 
manner. It is hard to believe that Dr Loofs could not have written 
more lucidly, at least for the foreign reader. And if he had sacrificed 
the appearance of impartiality by indicating, at the beginning of an 
argument, the conclusion towards which he was drawn, he would have 
made it easier going. 

Also there might have been a reduction of labour for the reader by 
the simple expedient of reprinting the ‘fragments’ at the end of the 
book in the order of the marginal reference numbers with which they 
are marked as they appear scattered through the book. As it is, the 
reader is liable at any stage in an argument to be referred to the text of 
a fragment by its number in Dr Loofs’s series. To find it, he then has 
to turn to a ‘ Register’ at the back of the book, where, against the 
number of the fragment, are set the pages on which it is mentioned. 
After that it must be turned up in the body of the book, anywhere in 
the first 163 pages. 

Light relief is afforded by the observation, on p. 62, that the learned 
author can be caught out on the numbering of the Ten Commandments ! 

M. Bardy’s book is called Pau/ de Samosate: Etude historique. It is 
in four sections, Sources, History, Doctrine, and Later Survivals. 
Dr Loofs has now reviewed it in the Zheologische Literaturseitung of 
October 18. He expresses warm admiration of its wide range and 
characteristic French lucidity. And he pays M. Bardy the simple and 
generous tribute of saying that his learning is ‘ umfangreicher als die 
meinige’. Accordingly he proceeds to note passages unknown to him 
which M. Bardy has collected from Chrysostom, Eulogius, Marouta, 
Severus of Antioch,' and Timothy Aelurus.? The last two he acknow- 
ledges to provide seven further fragments of high value. 

But in praising the wealth of material collected, Dr Loofs feels that 
he has to criticize the way in which it is used. He complains of the 
admission to the ‘fragment’ list of passages from Simeon of Beit-Arsam 
and the spurious (Apollinarian) letter of Dionysius of Alexandria to 


1 Severus of Antioch Contra Grammaticum iii. M. Bardy has used the yet 
unpublished translation by Professor Le Bon, of Louvain, made from the MS. Syr. 
Add. 12157 in the British Museum. 

2 Timotheus Aelurus Widerlegung der auf der Synode zu Chalcedon festgesetzten 
Lehre. Armenian text ed. Karapet Ter-Mekerttschian und Erwand Ter-Minassiantz, 
Leipzig 1908. 
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Paul ; and of the lack of discrimination of value between the pseudo- 
Athanasian and Epiphanian fragments and those from the sources of 
better standing. 

On the other hand, where M. Bardy seems to depreciate Timothy 
Aelurus because he calls Leo the Great a follower of Paul, Dr Loofs 
regards him as a first-hand witness for the text of the disputation 
minutes. : 

Dr Loofs thinks that M. Bardy would have seen the doctrinal 
material with different eyes if he had not started with the a frior# belief 
that Paul was an Adoptionist-Monarchian, sophist, and rationalist. 
And he collects very skilfully a series of sentences from the book so as 
to make a complete summary account of Paul, for none of which any 
authority could be adduced. 

An example is to be seen on p. 197, where M. Bardy says that the 
Jews were far from unanimous in their support of the Palmyrene empire 
‘malgré les advances que multipliaient la reine et l’évéque nommé par 
elle’. The one sentence contains three theses. And nothing in the 
book, or out of it, appears to substantiate any of them. 

One is led to suspect that, for M. Bardy, a man whose condemnation 
as a fellow-heretic to Artemon Rome accepted must de the replica of 
Artemon, a Dynamic-Monarchian with a penchant for sophistry. For 
he. consistently assumes this, in spite of the fact that he is in agreement 
with Dr Loofs to a surprising degree (in view of their complete indepen- 
dence of one another) in the detailed work from which the decision 
should presumably be reached. The only point in the book where he 
notices the possibility that Paul was not exactly the person he was con- 
demned as being is in the last section of the Third Part (that on Paul’s 
doctrine). There he refers to the thesis of Hagemann’ that Paul repre- 
sented a reaction against Origenism in the interests of an archaic form 
of Christianity that sounded like Adoptionism, although not really so. 
To this M. Bardy replies that Paul was too clever and cultivated 
a person not to know that when he called Christ avO@pwxov jyiv ivov, or 
dvOpwrov évrevbev, he was using expressions which had no support from 
Church tradition. For a moment, however, M. Bardy seems on the 
point of admitting that the view represented by Dr Loofs is to be con- 
sidered. . But it is only for a moment. Throughout the book, other- 
wise, Paul is a modern Unitarian, suddenly appearing in the middle of 
the third century, ‘un isolé presque sans ancétres et sans disciples’. 
And so this Catholic scholar finds himself in greatest agreement with 
Réville! He rejects the suggestion that Paul was in reaction against 
Origen. But he naively remarks, as with surprise, that all the bishops 
who led the attack on Paul were of one school with Dionysius. 

1 Die rémische Kirche, Fribourg 1864. 
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But M, Bardy’s book is pre-eminently what its sub-title describes it. 
It is a study of Church history, almost more than of history of doctrine. 
And in this aspect it is magnificent. Its great contribution in this 
respect is its clear shewing of the way in which the episcopate of Paul is 
bound up with the pan-Syrian movement that followed the successes of 
Odenaethus. 

Dr Loofs, in the review above cited, notes with approval M. Bardy’s 
treatment of the history of Paul’s accession. His suggestion is that 
Demetrianus, his predecessor, was a Romanophile citizen of good 
standing (cf. his contemporaries Cyprian, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Firmilian), and was carried off by the Persians in 260 in company with 
a number of Antiochene officials.._ When Odenaethus had driven the 
invaders off and established himself overlord of the Orient, the time was 
ripe for the election of a representative Syrian to succeed Demetrianus. 
Paul was chosen. And the king shewed his understanding of Oriental 
statesmanship by making him his ‘ ducenarius’ in Antioch. 

M. Bardy’s discussion of the ‘ruling of Aurelian’ on the subject of 
the bishop’s house is of special interest. Aurelian came to Syria as 
liberator of the Orient. He took no pillage of the Greek cities, but only 
of the ‘ barbarian’ countryside. Antioch, despite its immense fortifica- 
tion, fell into his hands without a blow. Aurelian had cause to feel 
indebted to his friends within the walls. And he took the remarkable 
step of presenting the ecclesiastical leaders of Western sympathy with 
valuable property that he might have confiscated. It would appear that 
Aurelian also appreciated the political importance of ecclesiastical 
persons in Antioch. 

Notice must be drawn to the misleading way in which on p. 380 
Vincent of Lerins is quoted. By leaving out a string of names (without 
even the usual sign that something has been left out) M. Bardy makes 
Vincent speak of several ofuscuda of Paul. And this in spite of the fact 
that the passage is correctly quoted on p. 4, and that on p. 6 it has been 
said that Paul knew better ways of popularizing his heresy than that of 
writing books, 

On p. 381, again, the assumption is made that because Eusebius says 
that the Artemonites falsified the Scriptures to square them with the 
results of their logic-mongering, the same may be supposed of Paul,” and 
that he doubtless read év 66 jv 6 Adyos for mpos Oedv at the beginning of 

1 This theme is treated at length in an article in Analecta Bollandiana tom. xlii 
p. 288 (1924) by Pére Paulus Peeters, in which it is argued from documentary 
evidence quite independent of anything treated in the books under review, that 


news came back by escaped captives of the death of Demetrianus in Persia. Hence 
the accession of Paul. 


2 On the general question of Paul as a ‘ sophist’, note may be made of the support 
given to M. Bardy’s view by Norden Antike Kunstprosa, 1918, p. 550 note. 
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the Fourth Gospel. In short, M. Bardy sometimes writes sentences of 
which he can never have asked himself whether they were true. 

In spite, therefore, of the many excellences of his book one returns 
to Dr Loofs with the feeling of greater security. And there are more 
worthy results to be gathered at the end of his laboured work. It 
is worth while to have led up to such a sentence as 
‘the transference of the conception of Sonship to the pre-existent Christ 
became the most fateful influence for the pluralistic trend of Christian 
theology’ (p. 315) ; 
or even the saying about Paul, that 
‘he withstood the flood of neo-Platonism which, with Origen as its way 
in, burst upon the Church and drowned the old tradition. And it was 
his title to honour’ (p. 322) ; 
or, on the same page, the generalization 
‘if once philosophical Metaphysic is allowed to come into the teaching 
of the Faith, the most up-to-date form is always held superior to one 
that is becoming old-fashioned ’. 

What Dr Loofs seems to lack, on the other hand, is an appreciation 
of the weakness of the type of Christology which he represents as Paul’s, 
from the point of view of religious sentiment ; and of the corresponding 
appeal of what he calls ‘the monstrosity of Monophysitism’. The 
Christology of Paul afforded a poor foundation for an objective soterio- 
logy. It was offensive, also, to a form of sentiment that finds admirable 
expression in the words of a representative of modern Catholicism’? who 
writes, in a devotional study, 

‘ Voir Jésus notre frére séparé de son Pére en dehors de sa divinité m’a 
toujours été une peine. Je ne veux désormais les voir que réunis’. 


W. TELFER. 


The Sacraments, by the Rev. Francis J. Hatt, D.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1921.) 

Eschatology, Indexes (the concluding volume of the series ‘ Dogmatic 
Theology’), by the Rev. Francis J. Hatt, D.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1922.) 

The Goodness and the Severity of God. Wulsean Lectures (1917-1918), 
by the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, D.D., Master of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge. (London, Student Christian Movement, 1924.) 


THESE two volumes provide ample illustration of the industry and 
the care with which Dr Hall has devoted himself to his great purpose 


“1M. le Chanoine Beaudenom Méditations affectives et pratiques sur V Evangile 
tom. iii p. 228, Paris, 1915. 
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ofa work covering the whole field of dogmatics. Dr Hall writes from 
the definite standpoint of an Anglicanism which at points of controversy 
accepts ‘Catholic’ not ‘ Protestant’ conclusions, and the student whose 
beliefs are of a different character will need to make allowance for that 
fact. Nevertheless, it would be a great mistake to suppose that only 
the like-minded will profit from a reading of these pages. The applica- 
tion of Christian principles and ideals to the various problems of life, 
which is a true religious need of our time, and one of its most powerful 
religious impulses, cannot rationally be dissociated from the apprehen- 
sion of Christian theology, as it gives positive content to the idea of God 
and of His dealings with the world and purposes which shape its destiny. 
The first volume of the ‘Copec’ reports is, or should be, determinative 
of those that follow. 

Dr Hall had already treated of the Sacramental system ; here he takes 
each sacrament in turn, combining historical with dogmatic method. 
A few of his more important conclusions may be noted. Baptism he 
interprets along the lines of spiritual biology. This is analogically 
attractive, but the danger of a confusion of metaphor with reality is never 
far away, and I do not think that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
need be construed as ‘the infusion of a new germ or seed’. And 
I much doubt the legitimacy of attributing to the New Testament the 
idea that all grace which comes to Christians qua Christians is an effect 
of baptism, which thus becomes the vera causa of the new life, whereas 


it would more properly be described as its beginning and as containing 


the promise of the future. On Confirmation he adopts the view that 
not till that ordinance is the Holy Spirit given as a formal and objective 
gift. There is support for this in the New Testament, but the difficulty 
is that, as Dr Hall allows, it is impossible not to affirm some connexion 
of the Holy Spirit with baptism. In his treatment of Eucharistic 
doctrine Dr Hall seems to me to be quite at his best, though here, as 
elsewhere, he reveals certain limitations in exegesis ; for instance, he 
keeps the ‘shall be’ in Malachi i 11 without referring to the alternative 
‘is’. He argues, rightly as I think, that the original language of identi- 
fication is: determinative of the character of the Eucharistic mystery 
rather than such phrases as ‘ presence in’ or ‘ under’, which, however 
appropriate, are inferential. His warning as to the care needed in the 
use of adjectives such as ‘ natural’ and ‘ corporeal’, and corresponding 
adverbs, which as adverbs may be quite illegitimate, is important. 
When he comes to the doctrine of Eucharistic sacrifice Dr Hall finds the 
link between Calvary and the Eucharist in our Lord’s heavenly priest- 
hood. Popular though this view has become in some Anglican quarters, 
and Dr Hall claims patristic support for it, it is neither vital to the 
doctrine in question, nor do our Lord’s words at the Last Supper and 
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St Paul’s interpretation suggest it; and it would have been well to 
balance the Apocalyptic imagery of the Lamb standing as having been 
slain by a reference to the vision of the Priest-King as described in the 
Epistle tothe Hebrews. There is nothing in the chapters on Penance, 
Holy Orders, Holy Matrimony, and Unction of the Sick, to which 
I wish to call special attention. Believers in the value of ‘ establish- 
ment’ will not gain much: comfort from Dr Hall’s diagnosis of the 
present situation in respect of marriage and divorce and its relation to 
Christian principles, while the balanced treatment of Unction steers 
a safe via media between those who would emphasize too exclusively, on 
the one hand the spiritual, on the other the physical, value of the rite. 

. The most striking feature of the final volume is the author's fidelity 
to the New Testament. This emerges most clearly in the section on 
Future Punishment. One could wish that Dr Hall had had the Master 
of Selwyn’s Hulsean Lectures before him ; but even if Dr Murray’s con- 
ception of the mediatorial kingdom be allowed, anything like dogmatic 
universalism remains, at best, a speculative hypothesis which cannot be 
derived from the New Testament as a whole, though I think Dr Hall 
dismisses too easily the Pauline texts which seem to point in that 
direction. Where Dr Hall is on very strong ground is in emphasizing 
the ‘abiding wickedness’ of any who may be lost. Dr Leckie in his 
Kerr Lectures, Zhe World to come and Final Destiny, was inclined to 
reject as irrational the idea of everlasting evil, of a soul’s eternal 
continuance in sin. But a state of sin unrepented of can hardly be 
described otherwise than as a state of abiding sin, and it is against this 
background that we must seek for an understanding of eternal 
punishment. 

Death, Judgement, Prayers for the Dead, Invocation of Saints, the 
Resurrection Body, are among the other subjects which Dr Hall 
discusses. He maintains the ending of the time of probation at death, 
the lawfulness, where it springs from the motive of sincere devotion to. 
God, of invocation, the identity of the pre- and post-resurrection body 
by virtue of ‘a mysterious individuating principle and law which preserves 
the uninterrupted identity and distinctive properties of each capa 
through all changes of substantial content and form’. Where matters 
of keen controversy are involved, Dr Hall has the double merit of not 
over-pressing his own point of view and never writing with any acerbity. 

He, and the American communion to which he belongs, deserve 
cordial thanks and Gongratulations on the production and completion of 
this Dogmatic Theology. 

Dr Murray’s. Hulsean Lectures are an attempt, induced in part by 
the strain upon faith of the war, to justify belief in universal salvation 
as the everlasting purpose of-God, to which the only obstacle whether 
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before or after death is the recalcitrant will of man, on the basis of 
the biblical belief in the perfect triumph of Good and by means of 
an investigation of the New Testament teaching as to the Judgement, 
the Messianic kingdom, and the contrast between Life and Death. The 
distinction between the saved and the lost is, he argues, absolute within 
the mediatorial Messianic kingdom, the ‘ new age’ in which we are now 
living, but not necessarily final, and it is clearly his opinion that a true 
grasp of what is involved in a morally adequate theodicy will refuse to 
accept that finality. The biblical difficulty in Dr Murray’s position is 
that, if his interpretation is right, then, despite strong appearances to 
the contrary, the New Testament never gives us any certain presentation 
of final consequences and issues; we must conceive of it as leaving 
room for an indefinitely protracted probation. For such a view there 
is very little direct evidence. Dr Murray makes use of 1 Cor. xv, and 
that is the chapter which does leave some room for his conception (the 
Apocalypse, to which he appeals, seems to me far less adaptable for his 
purpose): and St Paul has other passages, such as Romans xi 32, 
Col. i 20, Phil. ii 9-11, which suggest some kind of universal reconcilia- 
tion, but further than that I do not think it safe to go. 

While Dr’Murray does not convince me that he has made out his 
case, and, on the ethical side, his confidence in what he calls ‘the 
validity of the veto of the conscience’ gives the impression of an 
excessive individualism, there is a freshness and even originality in 
these lectures in the method of treatment and in the points of special 
emphasis which make of them a contribution of no little interest to the 
discussion of eschatology. 

- J. K. Moztey. 


ST THOMAS AQUINAS. 


St Thomas Aquinas as a Philosopher, by A. E. Taytor, M.A. 
Veritas: The Theology of St Thomas Aquinas, by A. Wuitacre, O.P., 
S.T. Praes. 
St Thomas Aquinas as an Interpreter of Holy Scripture, by Hucu 
Pope, O.P. 
The Mysticism of St Thomas Aquinas, by Vincent McNassz, O.P. 
(All published by Basil Blackwell, 1924.) 


Tuese four pamphlets, dealing with the work of Aquinas from 
different points of view, were written in honour of the Sexcentenary of 
the saint’s canonization, and read at Manchester University in May 
1924. To most readers Professor Taylor’s paper is likely to be the 
most interesting. In a very short space he succeeds in stating the 
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reasons for regarding Aquinas as one of the greatest and (in a true 
sense) most original of philosophers. He dwells with justice on the 
courage and independence of the work which used to be dismissed as 
a mere appeal to the authority of Aristotle. In point of fact, the task of 
St Thomas was to maintain, in the face of strong opposition, the freedom 
of philosophy. True as it is that his argument was bound up with the 
controversy about Aristotle’s writings, he did not treat Aristotle as 
sacrosanct, but differed freely from him whenever he believed his 
teaching to be wrong. Professor Taylor is also right in warning us 
against making a crude antithesis between Plato and Aristotle. To 
disentangle the two philosophies was hard enough in antiquity, while 
after the appearance of Neo-Platonism it became almost impossible. 
Father Pope’s account of St Thomas as interpreter of Scripture is also 
interesting, but it is a pity he allowed himself to assert that all doubts 
about St Thomas’s knowledge of Greek can be dispelled. The evidence 
adduced in support of this contention amounts to very little: at the 
most it proves only that St Thomas could get correct information from 
William of Moerbeke or some other Greek scholar. Father Whitacre 
describes the Thomist theory of the relation of faith to reason, but finds 
it unnecessary to submit it to criticism. Yet it is rash to assume that 
a division of provinces which satisfied the thirteenth century will be 
accepted in the twentieth without hesitation. Father Vincent McNabb 
is too impressed with the omniscience of St Thomas, and too inclined 
to rush into superlatives, which in truth are no great compliment to so 
great a thinker. Ribet’s definition of mysticism as ‘a science which 
groups and formulates as a body of doctrine the facts and the laws 
regarding supernatural communications’ is an unpromising point ot 
departure. It suggests only that dull and mechanical view of mysticism 
which we find mainly in theologians devoid of real sympathy with the 
mystical temper. 
W. H. V. Reape. 


Was Holy Communion Instituted by Jesus?: a candid enquiry, by 
Douc tas S. Guy, B.D. (Student Christian Movement, 1924.) 


THE definition of ‘Institution’ in Webster’s dictionary as ‘ what is 
appointed, prescribed, or founded by authority, and intended to be 
permanent’ forms the starting-point of Mr Guy’s enquiry. He invites 
thoughtful students of Theology who are at present fighting shy of 
institutional religion to consider the historical evidence for the institution 
of Holy Communion by Jesus. The thesis developed in the book is 
that Holy Communion is fellowship ; and that Jesus, as a Jewish house- 
father, having during constant table fellowship familiarized His disciples 
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with the spirit of the common meal, on the night before He died, in 
a peculiarly impressive way and with unique utterances blessed bread 
and wine, imparting to them sacramental value and using them to bear 
witness to fellowship. After His death His disciples continued these 
common meals which helped to deepen and hallow this fellowship, and 
were naturally reminiscent of meals Jesus had shared with them. 

St Paul, impelled by the spirit of Jesus, feeling that the growing 
church needed sacraments, and realizing that what had been done in 
the upper room was capable of infinite expansion, like a wise builder 
matched the sacraments to the requirements of his converts. 

With the help of this thesis Mr Guy is able to treat as inadequate 
those theories in which the Eucharist is regarded as independent of the 
teaching of Jesus. But he does not test his thesis by a careful exegesis 
of the relevant texts in the New Testament. Hence he never deals 
with the real problem of the origin of the Eucharist which is normally 
regarded in the New Testament as a fellowship based upon the sacrificial 
death of the Christ, rather than upon a continuation and intensification 
of the fellowship of a common meal. ‘The exegesis of the covenant 
saying in the narrative of the institution of the Eucharist is therefore of 
prime importance. Mr Guy, however, dismisses it with the words: ‘It 
may be noticed that-in the foregoing pages little has been said about 
our Lord’s Covenant words at the Last Supper. This saying attributed 
to Jesus is doubtless of great interest, but it does not seem to influence 
the argument of this book.’ But surely the whole problem of -the 
significance of the Last Supper is bound up with the authenticity and 
meaning of the covenant saying. 

Some of the writer’s notes, particularly those on Zastern Thought and 
on St John and Christian Art, ought not to have been included in the 
book, for they are not more than attached remarks. 

E. C. Hoskyns. 


The Cathedral Church of Hereford, by A. T. BANNisTER. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1924.) 


CANON BANNISTER has written a book of great value for all students 
of our cathedral institutions. Hereford is his text, but in his exposition 
he adduces examples from the usage of other cathedrals, and no better 
introduction could be wished to the history of those of the Old 
Foundation. His work remjnds us of that which has issued from the 
Greifswald Seminar of Professor Bernheim, where the constitution and 
history of so many of the great churches of North Germany have been 
explored and where so many resemblances to English practice have 
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come to light. This, indeed, was natural, since Willehad and other 
founders were countrymen of ours ; and Hereford has in common with 
Verden the close control which the chapter maintained over the pro- 
ceedings of the bishop. As for our own institutions, Canon Bannister 
gives a full account, comparing Hereford with other cathedrals, of the 
origin and functions of the dignitaries ; a matter in which Hereford 
varied from the normal type of Bayeux, which York and Lincoln and 
Sarum copied. Among other topics he dwells, when the occasion arises, 
on papal provisions, and on the rise and temporary vogue of cults as 
illustrated by those of St Ethelbert and Bishop Cantelupe. Here the 
author is entertaining as well as instructive in his analysis of the attested 
evidence for miracles in the former case, and in the latter from his very 
reasonable suggestion that Thomas Cantelupe would never have been 
canonized had not his faithful secretary been his successor. On a few 
points more might have been said. It would have been worth while to 
give the reason why the abbots of Lyre and Cormeilles, the chief alien 
houses endowed within the diocese, were made ex officio prebendaries of 
the Cathedral. It put them in that position of dependence on the 
bishop against which the abbots of Glastonbury, when the attempt was 
made to force them into membership of the church of Wells, success- 
fully struggled. And for many readers a more exact treatment of the 
nature of parochial endowments would have been of value, for the 
discoveries of Stutz and Imbart de la Tour are not as familiar as they 
ought to be in England. When Canon Bannister cites from Domesday 
the luminous equation for the parish of Ross, where eighteen villeins, 
six bordars, and a priest hold between them twenty-three carucae, we 
fear there are readers who will miss the point that the sum is made up 
by the priest having twice the share of a villein; and it might have 
been well to mention the bull and the boar. But Canon Bannister has 
been so judicious and so liberal in the gift of his treasures that it is 
ungenerous to criticize. ‘Peythevyn’ should apparently be read on 
p. 172; and we should have been grateful to learn what change, if any, 
was made in the constitution of the cathedral, for instance in the status 
of the prebendaries, by the Ecclesiastical Commission and the Cathedrals’ 
Act of the last century. 


Robert Sanderson, by the Rev. Georce Lewis. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1924.) 


THE new series of ‘ English Theologians ’, edited by Messrs Ollard and 
Spens, is a hopeful venture. Its purpose is to give an account of our 
principal divines and of their characteristic thought. In the latter 
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respect, Mr Lewis, an ardent and perhaps uncritical admirer of 
Sanderson, deserves our thanks for ample extracts from his hero's 
writings. They are adequate and well chosen. But he tells us little 
about his intellectual antecedents or the reasons why in Sanderson’s 
generation there should have sprung up an English casuistry. Nor does 
he account for the subsequent decay of interest in this side of religious 
enquiry. For him Sanderson is an isolated phenomenon, whom it is 
sufficient to illustrate from the life of his own day. As to that life 
Mr Lewis has not informed himself as fully as he might. For instance 
he speaks of the last year of Sanderson’s proctorship at Oxford. The 
office has always been annual ; and this is but one symptom of a certain 
lack of sureness in touch. Mr Lewis is not inquisitive, or he might 
surely have added to the somewhat scanty store of definite informa- 
tion that has hitherto been collected. Unhappily the evidence for 
Sanderson’s tenure of the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford is 
necessarily meagre through the imperfection of the Christ Church 
records. He was appointed in 1642, and his stipend duly appears in 
the College expenditure for the Michaelmas term. But it is very 
doubtful whether his allowance reached him, and it is certain that he 
did not reach Oxford till the siege was over. Then, we are told, the 
Puritans being in possession, he ventured to take up his residence and 
to begin lecturing, which he continued to do till he fell a victim to the 
general ejection. But he was with Charles at Hampton Court in August 
1647 as one of his chaplains. This does not seem congruous with the 
exercise of his professorship under Puritan rule at Oxford. But the 
question rises as to Sanderson’s own ecclesiastical position. He was no 
Malignant in the eyes of the dominant party, for he was allowed to 
retain his Lincolnshire benefice of Boothby Pagnell ; and here Mr Lewis 
has missed a point of singular interest. The Dictionary of National 
Biography tells us that the Dean and Chapter of Windsor preserve the 
copy of the Book of Common Prayer which Sanderson so modified as 
to keep within the law that forbade its use. Mr Lewis should have 
studied the volume, and told us how near the wind Sanderson ventured 
to sail. The future Bishop Bull, we know, solved the difficulty by 
repeating the service without book. In any case, Sanderson was doing 
nothing exceptional in conforming to Parliamentary law in order to hold 
his benefice. But the fact that he was offered a Puritan lectureship in 
Grantham Church in 1653 shews that he was held in esteem ; he did 
not accept the offer. Perhaps, as in most cases where ejection was 
escaped, the comparative poverty of Boothby may have been the pro- 
tection of Sanderson ; he had resigned a second, and better, living on 
becoming canon of Christ Church, and he had means of his own. It is, 
clear that if the same zeal were devoted to our Caroline divines as to 
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the Pilgrim Fathers many gaps would be filled in our knowledge. We 
must hope that other writers in this series will shew more antiquarian 
fervour without neglecting those graver topics where Mr Lewis is at his 
best. We must also hope that, unlike him, they will take Macaulay’s 
account of a plebeian clergy cum grano salis. 


E. W. Watson. 


Lzechiel, iibersetzt und erklart von D. Johannes Herrmann, Professor 
der Theologie an der Universitat Miinster. (Band xi, in the series 
of O.T. Commentaries edited by Dr Ernst Sellin. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. Leipzig—Erlangen, 1924.) 

It is well known that the text of Ezekiel is among the worst preserved 
in the Old Testament. Since Cornill’s great commentary appeared in 
1888 we have learned, at any rate, to recognize the facts, and to handle 
the evidence of G and the other versions systematically ; good progress 
has been made in dealing with the problems of the lower criticism. 
But now the higher criticism of Ezekiel is receiving its due amount of 
attention. Not so very long ago Cornill himself, in his Zindettung in 
das A.T. (1896), could maintain that if any book of the Old Testament 
bears on its front the stamp of authenticity, and lies before us in the 
form in which it left the writer’s hand, it is the Book of Ezekiel. Few 
scholars would venture on such a statement at the present day. Of 
course it is true that the Book shews signs of deliberate arrangement, 
which may safely be put down to the prophet himself; for example, we 
can distinguish four main divisions, i—xxiv, xxv-xxxii, xxxiii-xxxix, 
xl-xlviii, and they follow more or less in chronological order ; but, on 
analysis, it is found that the scheme does not go far below the surface ; 
i [iv}-xxiv and xxxiii-xxxix are in fact collections of oracles largely 
independent of each other in time and contents. The same may be 
said even of xl—xlviii, which forms a well-marked section : the impression 
of unity gives way upon investigation ; the plan is the prophet’s own, 
but it has been enlarged by other hands. 

The elucidation of the text entered a new stage when Kraetzschmar 
put forward, in rg00, his opinion that two versions of many passages 
were current at an early period, and that both have been incorporated 
by the editors who gave the Book its present form. Kraetzschmar 
detected about twenty-three chief instances of such duplications ; and 
although further study has modified the number, yet in principle his 
theory is now widely accepted, and by such authorities as Budde, 
Gressmann, and Steuernagel. Among those who have interested them- 
selves in the newer problems, no one has done better work than Prof. J. 
Herrmann. His first contribution was the Zzechielstudien published in 
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1908 ; then came in 1913 his treatise on Die Gottesnamen im Ezechiel- 
texte, noteworthy for its thorough examination of the Hebrew and 
Greek material, and also for the fact that he arrived independently at 
much the same conclusions as Dr St J, Thackeray published in this 
JOURNAL (iv 398-411). And now, in the Commentary which has 
lately appeared, he gathers up the results of his prolonged study. The 
design of the work is happily conceived. He gives first of all a fresh 
translation of each subdivision or group of chapters, with a minimum 
of notes below, and then, at the end of the section, a discussion of the 
literary and higher problems. The analysis is carried out at the same 
time as the translation, and it is chiefly upon these that we have to 
depend for the interpretation of the text, while the editor concentrates 
himself upon matters usually dealt with under the heading of ‘Einleitung’. 
Thus the ordinary plan of a commentary is abandoned in favour of 
a broader treatment, concerned more with the issues than with the 
exact meaning of the text. It is a ‘theologisch Kommentar’ (p. 181), 
to quote the editor’s own description, and necessarily excludes a good 
deal that we might otherwise expect. One omission is to be regretted, 
though we are told that it was made deliberately : there is no discussion, 
no recognition even, of the lyrical element in Ezekiel’s writings. Yet 
they contain some fine specimens of the Kind measure (e. g. xix, xxvi 
17f, xxxii 2-8) ; and the finest specimen of all, the Lament over Tyre 
(xxvii), can only be seen in all its splendour when the Kind verses (3-10, 
25 b—36) are printed as poetry to distinguish them from the prose 
insertion (11-25a). Or take xxi 14-22. It is unthinkable that 
Wagner would have allowed Siegfried’s incantation at the forging of 
Nothung to appear in prose: Ezekiel’s Sword-Song is even finer; but 
what notion of it can we gain from the form in which it is presented 
here? 

A few instances will illustrate Prof. Herrmann’s skilful handling of 
problems. He has succeeded, I think, in finding a solution of some 
of the difficulties of ch. i. There is a solemn mystery about the 
Inaugural Vision, but the impressiveness of the climax is marred by the 
intervention of a crowd of details. Herrmann points out that the 
main features of the Vision, the Living Creatures and the man-like 
Form above them (reading jm>y v. 5 with G for mond M), are first 
briefly described in vv. 4 and 5, then enlarged upon in vv. 6-26, and 
finally brought to their culmination in vv. 27 and 28. At v. 26 the 
narrative arrives at the point already reached in v. 5: the intervening 
verses being occupied with the subordinate features or accompaniments 
of the Vision. We may conclude, then, that vv. 4, 5, 27, 28 formed 
the original draft of the narrative, which the prophet afterwards expanded 
by the addition of vv. 6-26, as he recalled, and would not permit his 
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readers to lose, each particular of that memorable experience. The 
suggestion has the merit of accounting for the structure of this chapter, 
and for the unmistakeable connexion between vv. 4, 5 and vv. 27, 28. 

Another passage which raises many questions is the Vision of Guilt, 
chs. viii-xi. Herrmann treats it in a way which gives us a good idea 
of the process by which he believes the Book to have reached its 
present form. There is the main narrative, describing the heathenish 
rites in the Temple, and the inevitable punishment: the ungodly are 
put to the sword, and the city is reduced to ashes (viii, ix, x 2, 7). 
Herrmann agrees with several modern scholars that x 1, 3-6, 8-17 is 
merely a repetition of ch. i; he would call them fragmentary annota- 
tions, the work of more than one hand; Ezekiel’s own ‘ redaktionelle 
Thatigkeit’ can be traced in x 20, which, in naive fashion, identifies 
the {Ga of chs. i-iii with the Cherubim. The vision proper ends with 
the departure of Jahveh by the Eastern Gate, x r9. What follows in 
xi 1-13, 14-16, 17-21 is Ezekiel’s own composition, but has nothing 
to do with the Vision of Guilt; it contains three stray oracles which 
have been inserted here owing to superficial points of contact; and 
another account of the divine departure (xi 22, 23), rendered necessary 
by the insertion, has been appended. The movements of the Glory of 
Jahveh in viii 4, x 4, 18, 19, are clearly explained by singling out ix 3 
as the cause of all the trouble, and therefore no part of the original 
conception. 

Passing over many points of interest, we come to the problem of 
the final section, chs. xl-xlviii. Here I am inclined to think that 
Steuernagel (Zinleitung in d. A. T. § 125) offers a more satisfactory clue 
to the perplexities, but it must be remembered that he started with the 
advantage of having Herrmann’s analysis before him in the latter’s 
Exechielstudien pp. 50-58. Both agree that the bulk of these chapters 
comes from Ezekiel himself ; the sketch-plan of the ideal temple (xl—xlii), 
the return of Jahveh to consecrate it (xliii 1-12), the momentous decrees 
on the temple-ministry (xliv 9-25), and the provision made for its 
support (xliv 28-30), ending with the sublime vision of the waters from 
the sanctuary (xlvii 1-12), which brings the ‘ prophecy’ to a close. All 
that remains in xliii-xlviii is made up of later additions, the work of 
many hands. One set of fragments in particular, xlvii 13—xlviii 29 
and xliii 13-27, is cast into a form which recalls the familiar technique 
of the Priestly School, and suggests that we can here detect the first 
essays of the movethent which in the course of time led to the 
promulgation of the Priestly Code. It has long been guessed that 
there must have been some such experimental stage, when current 
practice was fixed by being gradually committed to writing: Herrmann 
has discovered actual traces of the movement going on between the end 
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of Ezekiel’s ministry, ¢. 571 B.C., and the final completion of P some 
two hundred years later. 

The broad result of Herrmann’s researches is to shew that the Book 
of Ezekiel-is not the orderly treatise which was once imagined. The 
original plan was no doubt laid down by the prophet; it has been 
enlarged, however, in some places by Ezekiel himself, but also by later 
disciples and editors. Like other prophetic books, Ezekiel, at any rate 
in certain sections, has been compiled out of occasional oracles. On 
the question of the respective values of the Hebrew and Greek texts 
Herrmann declines to take sides ; he has no doctrinaire preference for 
either ; the line which he adopts is the sensible one of examining each 
case of variation or disagreement on its own merits. This gives to his 
treatment a sober and judicious quality, which contrasts favourably 
with the partisan methods of other commentators. The most influential 
of all the prophets, Ezekiel is also the most elusive; but the student, 
who takes the trouble to master this fresh and independent exposition, 
will find the truth beginning to dawn upon him, though he may have 
to own himself defeated in the end. 


G. A. Cooke. 


Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic, by Wm. B. STEVENSON, 
D.Litt. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1924.) 


PROFESSOR STEVENSON’S admirable grammar has at last filled a gap 
in the English literature on Aramaic ; for hitherto there has been in our 
language no grammar of the Aramaic of the Old Testament, of the 
Targimim of Ongelos and Jonathon, of the Palestinian Talmid and 
the Midrashim, while the great work of Dalman is inaccessible to young 
students, if not because of the language in which it is written, at least 
for its overwhelming fullness. Professor Stevenson’s book is not only 
concise and generally clear, but also is provided throughout with the 
vowel-points of the sublinear system which, in spite of various defects, 
is the best suited to the use of beginners. Almost our only regret is 
that the Aramaic of the Egyptian fafyri, owing to its great importance 
for the study of that of Ezra and Daniel, is not included ; although the 
author modestly states that he has left this to Dr Cowley’s promised 
grammar, a careful comparison of that dialect with the later Aramaic 
would undoubtedly have been productive of much valuable information, 
while the reason for certain facts of the later can only be found in the 
earlier language. The author, it may be remarked, is careful to notice 
the influence of Hebrew on Aramaic, an influence which can be traced 
as early as the Egyptian papyri. 
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The explanation of the idiom whereby the preposition 5 (§ 8, 9-10, 
p- 25) is used to introduce the direct object in Aramaic may perhaps be 
sought in one use of aa in Assyrian, which is not uncommon in the later 
period ; there it seems to have originated from a desire (i) to distinguish the 
direct from the indirect object after verbs standing in the causative theme or 
after those which normally govern two accusatives, as in the Old Assyrian 
Laws § 26 1. 44: ana rihdte iléni (ni) uSétigu ‘the rest they shall cause 
to pass before the gods’, and (ii) to mark as the object a word which 
could hardly be otherwise so marked, e.g. the object of an infinitive 
when it preceded the verb, as in King Magic no. 1, 1. 4: ana nixé 
salmat gaggadi usSuru ‘ guiding aright the black-headed people’. From 
this use of ama as marking the object when there might be any 
ambiguity, especially when it preceded the verb (as sometimes also in 
Arabic), it easily came to be employed as a mere ota accusativi ; so it 
may well have happened in the case of 5 in Aramaic.’ It is further 
noticeable, in the first place, that just as in Assyrian ama seems primarily 
to have been used to introduce the direct and therefore generally deter- 
minate object, so in Hebrew the object introduced by > is very often 
determinate ; and, secondly, it occurs both in Babylonian and in Hebrew 
especially after the participle—e.g. Code of Hammurabi iva 4-6: 
museski nuhsim ana Mixlam ‘causing M. to drink plenty’ and Num. xxv 
18 (P): pIN9292 pad DT OS ‘they vex you with their wiles’. It 
is at least interesting that the only case cited in the Hebrew lexicon 
from Ezra (vii 25) is after the participle. In the Aramaic fapyri, as 
chiefly in Biblical Aramaic, S introduces the determinate object, while 
the indeterminate object is unmarked; compare mx xn‘a> 35 nam 
‘I give you this house’ with }p92 4D nnawn xd ‘I did not find money 
and goods’ (Cowley Avam. Pap. 13. 5). These examples point possibly 
to a common Semitic origin: in the first place, to a desire to indicate 
a direct object which would not be immediately distinguishable as such, 
and secondly, arising out of this, to the need of marking the determinate 
object, a need increasingly felt as the ordinary sign of determination 
continued steadily to lose its force. But the theory of its Babylonian 
or Assyrian origin receives striking confirmation from the fact that there 
is no trace of this use of 5 in the early Aramaic inscriptions, even where 
the verb governs two accusatives (e.g. Cooke JV. S. 7. 62. 4, where the 
verb is 89D ; yet mul/a@ in Babylonian seems to take ana to introduce 
the direct object at 2 very early date, as in X. B. iii 1, 122, g, i 14-16: 
sirrissa ana gatiya umalli ‘with the reins thereof he filled my hands’, 
sc. of Hammurabi) ; in fact, as far as the evidence at present goes, the 

1 Brockelmann (Vergleichende Grammatik vol. ii § 211), dissociates the Aramaic 
from the Assyrian construction. 
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construction first appears in the papy7i, the vocabulary of which shews 
in other respects traces of considerable Babylonian influence. 

On the imperfect with the /prefix (§ 18. 6, p. 49) it would have been 
interesting if the occurrence of 5 with a jussive force on the early Aramaic 
inscription of Panammu (Cooke JV. S.Z. no. 61) had been mentioned, 
even though the connexion of this 5, which can hardly be other 
than the Babylonian precative /é@ (as actually occurring in the letters 
from Syria found at Tell-el-’Amarna), with the later + imperfect is open 
to some doubt.' The fact, however, that the “prefix is characteristic 
chiefly of the Eastern dialects and is only found sporadically in Syria 
and Palestine, where Babylonian influence was a very varying and 
uncertain quantity, while it does not occur at all in the westernmost 
dialect—that of Egypt—speaks emphatically in favour of an Eastern 
origin for it. 

There are some inaccurate or loose expressions which might have 
been more precisely given ; for example, on p. 22 |. 27 ‘ indefinite’ 
should be ‘undetermined’; on p. 27 |. 29 ‘penult’ (sic) is an ugly 
abbreviation ; on p. 28 § C it is not clear whether the writer wishes nip 
to be regarded as derived from a root y”y or not; on pp. 45 and 52 the 
word épdafa receives two explanations, verbally if not essentially 
different. A very few misprints should also be corrected: on p. 171. 32 
‘ Grundriss I, 113’ should be ‘I, 313’; on p. 57 1. 30 YT should be 
yt ; and on p. 77 |. 18 MO"PA should be No"pr, 

These are but small defects, especially since any attempt to compare 
the earlier with the later Aramaic lies definitely outside the limits fixed 
for himself by the author. The only serious drawback in the reviewer's 
opinion is the omission, in the paradigms of forms used in Biblical Aramaic 
(given on pp. 88-96), of any note to shew in which book they occur ; 
important conclusions can be drawn by carefully noting the chronological 
developement of the various forms as exhibited, for instance, by the sibi- 
lants and dentals in the demonstrative and relative pronouns, or by the 
assimilation of the x in verbs }"5. 

In conclusion, all teachers and students will give a warm welcome to 
Professor Stevenson’s little book, not only because it is the only service- 
able manual in English on the subject, but also for its own intrinsic 
worth. Both the writer and the printers are to be congratulated on an 
excellent piece of work. 


G. R. Driver. 


1 See Brockelmann op, cit. vol. i § 260, 3 and Lowe P*sachim pp. 1-7. 
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S. Aureli Augustini Hipponiensis Episcopi Epistulae, recensuit ... A. 
GoLDBACHER. Pars V: Praefatio Editoris et Indices. (Vienna- 
Leipzig, 1923.) .(= Corpus Scriptorum Eccl. Latinorum vol. Wiii.) 


Tuis volume had practically reached completion before the War ; its 
appearance early in 1924 was followed by the death of its editor, on 
April 28. Alois Goldbacher spent a long life in the cause of learning ; 
he had deserved well of students of Apuleius by providing, for some of 
the minor works, a text which, though now superseded, marked a con- 
siderable advance on anything before his day; his criticisms of Latin 
texts, continued over a long span in the Wiener Studien, were nearly 
always acute and, even when unnecessary, shewed a sound knowledge 
of classical Latinity and width of reading. At the time of his death he 
was engaged on a bulky volume of /Plautiniana, on which he set, 
I think, greater store than on his Augustine; it was near enough to 
completion to require little to make it ready for publication. Born in 
-1837, Goldbacher began his edition of the Zeffers in 1872; even allow- 
ing for the delay caused by the War, it has been a lifetime’s work, and 
we may well offer our tribute of gratitude to one who undertook it and 
carried it through with such laboriousness, patience, and, on the whole, 
success. 

This fifth part completes the edition of the Zeffers, though Gold- 
bacher certainly intended to add a sixth volume, containing the spuria. 
Among these, the Letter of Pelagius ad Demetriadem would have been 
very welcome. Portions of this sixth part I saw last year, but I am not 
sure that it had proceeded far enough to be available for publication, 
and, in any case, the financial condition of the Vienna Corpus precludes 
publication without assistance. This present part would not have seen 
the light but for a very generous gift from Professor James H. Ropes, 
to whom all users of this volume will join Goldbacher in expressing 
gratitude. 

The first hundred pages of the work are taken up with the discussion 
and tabulation of the MSS employed, but owing to their great number 
and their variety it is impossible to say anything of them here. The 
first index gives the names of those to whom and by whom the Letters 
are written ; the second gives a list of the Letters in their old and their 
new numeration. In the third, Goldbacher discusses in some detail 
the date of each ;. on the whole he follows and adheres to the Maurine 
dating. Recent stutlies of St Jerome’s Zfistu/ae have provided material 
for a new and more thorough examination of the chronology of some, 
at least, of the Augustinian Ze/fers, and it is to be hoped that before 
‘long they may receive a fuller and more detailed study than hitherto ; 
it ought too to be possible to place some of those Letters which were 
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thrown into the last part of the Maurine edition as undated. One 
point in this chronological list of Goldbacher’s I may briefly mention : 
he would seem to have anticipated some criticism of his reading in 
Ep. 211. 4, Deo natis for Donatistis, which is the emendation of the 
Maurist editors and which I have tried in the Journal to restore and 
justify. He alleges for Deo natis the testimony of all his manuscripts, 
which is a strong enough argument, but after all not final or conclusive ; 
and he charges the Maurists with failing to observe that Deo natis is 
Scriptural, as if this settled the question. The fact is entirely irrelevant, 
and, in spite of some criticisms my own arguments have received, I still 
feel convinced that, in face of the manuscript evidence, we must reject 
Deo natis and return to Donatisis. 

The fourth index contains the citations from Scripture and from 
non-Scriptural writings; both are fairly full, but not quite complete. 
In £p. 21. 6, for example, the editor has not recognized donitatem et 
seueritatem, or misericordiam et iudicium as Biblical; or Z/. 29. 11 sé 
gustassent quam suauts est Dominus; in Ep. 21. 2 he has overlooked 
that Ainc erant illae lacrimae is Terentian. With the fifth index, 
nominum et rerum, we come upon what is probably the most complete 
of the six ; it is not, I think, a mere excerpt from the large Index of the 
Benedictines, but an independent and carefully made compendium. 
Here again, however, one cannot rely upon it to prove a negative. For 
example, the insufficiency of the 7hesaurus for the expression Africana 
ecclesia (it quotes Paul. Nol. Z/. 7. 2 as the only occurrence before the 
sixth century) makes it all the more desirable that all the Augustinian 
references should be registered ; Goldbacher gives only Z/. 22. 2 and 
28. 2, though .t is found again in Zf. 43. 26 and 100. 1 and possibly 
elsewhere ; nor are the references to /tadia complete—one misses an 
important mention like Z. 22. 4, the statement of the entire cessation 
throughout Italy of the riotous agapae. 

The last is the Zndex Verborum, which is probably the least satis- 
factory part. I do not think that Goldbacher had that consciousness 
of the subtle and peculiar differences which separate Christian Latin 
from classical so conspicuously noticeable in the /ndices to the Donatist 
treatises, or so welcome and illuminating in the work of Turner, Souter, 
or Léfstedt. Whether or not the exigencies of space rendered com- 
pression necessary, as Goldbacher once hinted to me, there are many 
regrettable omissions, both of words and of occurrences. There is no 
mention, for example, of the rare adverb commotius (Ep. 29. 3), of the 
African use of senex in the sense of ‘metropolitan’ (Zff. 21. 5 and 6; 
22. 9; 29. 7; 38. 2; 44. 12; §9. 2, &c.); of the adverb ddudatorie, 
which seems to occur only in Z. 21. 1 (and Gest. Pelag. 6. 16); of the 
use of merito = propter (e.g. Ep. 204. 2 ignibus gehennarum merito... 
dissensionis ardebunt, et al.); or of such phrases as efficere absque peccato 
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(Zp. 186. 32). The articles militare and deprecatio are insufficient ; 
precem fundere (which is both Virgilian, Aen. 5. 234, a/., and Scriptural, 
Lk. xxiii 34) should have many more examples added, e.g. 29. 1, 
217.6; s.v. sereno add Ep. 263.1; s.v. coalescere (fairly often in Aug., 
as Gen. ad Litt. 4. 33, 6. 13, 9. 16. 29; Music. 6. 17. 57; C. Crese. 
3- 56.62; Serm. 277. 11, &c.) add Zp, 22. 1; the rare word obsecundatio 
is absent (it occurs at least twice in Aug.: Z. 22. 1 and in Ps. 134. 16; 
Lewis-Short quotes only ‘Cod. Theod. 12. 1. 92’ = Cod. Just. ro. 
32 (31), 34- I, but it is to be found in Pacian Sim. Carn. p. 142. 7 ed. 
Morin, and Greg. Tur. Vit. Patr. 6). 

Goldbacher’s method of quotation will not suit any but users of his 
own edition, and there it is always necessary to look up the place men- 
tioned in order to find the number of the letter; all his references are to 
his own volumes and page, which is awkward enough. P. 343 correct 
‘aporcryphus’; the first reference under daemonia should read p. 562. 1. 

I hope the few additions and corrections I have given do not shew 
ingratitude towards the memory of my constant correspondent and 
much regretted friend, nor lack of appreciation of his long and laborious 
services to Augustinian studies. Truth is, I believe, that before this 
volume saw the light, he was past the stage of enthusiasm and regarded 
his work on Augustine as something over and done with. His igno- 
rance of English kept all British contributions out of his ken, and he 
shewed himself most unwilling to admit to this volume even the 
addenda and corrigenda which the reviews of his earlier volumes pro- 
vided. But, whatever be its faults, his edition of the Zeffers will long 
remain our standard text, partly because of the cost of printing, partly 
because whatever corrections are necessary, his afparatus is full. Such 
as this volume is, it is very welcome, and, for it as well as the text of 
the Letters, students of Augustine will be very grateful. 


J. H. Baxter. 


The Book of the Himyarites, by Axe Moperc. (Lund, Sweden ; 
Milford, London, 1924.) 


ProressoR AXEL Moser, of the University of Lund, has earned 
the thanks of all those interested in the pre-Mohammedan history of 
Arabia by his publication of Zhe Book of the Himyarites, a hitherto 
unknown Syriac work, large fragments of which Prof. Moberg discovered 
in the binding of a Syriac MS belonging to Mr and Mrs Wirén of 
Stocksund, Sweden. The MS itself was an ordinary collection of 
Jacobite Syriac liturgies, dated a.p. 1469, but the fragments in the 
binding were the remains of an old codex written in a. D. 932, containing 
an historical work called ‘ The Book of the Himyarites’ (lecssau? lobo), 
which gave an extended account of the practical extermination of the 
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‘Himyaritic’ Christians of Nejran in S. Arabia by the Jewish King 
Masruk, and his subsequent overthrow by the Abyssinians under their 
King Caleb. All this happened in the year a.D. 523-524. 

Prof. Moberg has published his book in English. It contains a full 
Introduction which treats in a both scientific and readable way the 
historical and critical questions connected with this notable find, a 
Translation of the fragments (pp. ci-cxlvi), Notes on the Syriac text 
with a good List of Persons and Places, Eight Facsimiles, and finally 
107 columns of Syriac text. 

The story of the Himyarite Christians of Nejran and their grievous 
fate was already more or less known from three other sources. These 
are the Acta S. Arethae, a Greek martyrium, published in the Acta 
Sanctorum for Oct. 27 (vol. x, pp. 721-759); the Syriac Letter of 
Simeon of Beth. Arsham, published by Guidi in Ati della R. Accad. d. 
Lincei for 1881, pp. 501-515 ; and the Syriac translation of the Greek 
Hymn of John Psaltes, published by E. W. Brooks in Patrologia 
Orientalia vii 613 from a MS written in a.p. 675. Dr Moberg shews 
that the Acta have been composed out of the Book of the Himyarites: 
the new text is the source, while the Acta present ‘unmistakeable 
features of a secondary . . . compendium’ (p. xxxvii). Unfortunately 
our new authority is only a collection of fragments ; where they fail us 
the Acta may still be used to supply the substance of the missing 
portions. But the Acta have introduced some new and unhistorical 
features, notably the intervention of the Byzantine Emperor Justin. It 
should be pointed out that the fragments include a Table of 49 Chapters, 
so that we can have a good idea of the scale and contents of the 
complete work. 

The Letter of Simeon and the Book of the Himyarites appear to be 
independent as literary works, though they shew dependence on a 
common source, viz. the accounts of the massacres that first reached 
Herta and the Euphrates Valley, whether in the form of an announce- 
ment by the persecuting king or the reports of fugitives. The Hymn 
of John Psaltes is of importance from its antiquity: the MS in which it 
is preserved is dated A.D. 675, and there is reason to believe that the 
Hymn itself was originally composed about 600, i.e. only three-quarters 
of a century after the events. This Hymn is too short and vague to 
tell us anything except that there were great numbers of victims, but 
the heading to it agrees with the Book of the Himyarites against the 
Acta by giving the name of the Jewish persecutor as ‘ Masruk' king of 
the Saracens’, while the Acta call him Aovvade, i.e. Dhu Nowas 
(ul 35). 

1 Greek margin, macpoxic, 
2 Dhu Nowés is in any case a nickname like ‘ Curlylocks’. 
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A similar difference in nomenclature occurs for the Abyssinian king, 
called Caleb in the Book of the Himyarites but Elesbaan in the Acta. 
‘Elesbaan’ has become a Saint of the Church hoc nomine, but Caleb is 
correct, as that is the name he bears in Ethiopic records (Lists of Kings, 
Ethiopic translation of the Acfa). Elesbaan is a corruption of Ela- 
Asbeha, the name given to an earlier King of Axum, in whose days 
Christianity is said to have come to Abyssinia.’ 

A special point of interest is that Masruk swears not only by Adonai 
and the Ark and the Thora, but also by the Great God Rahmana, the 
name or attribute of God so familiar to later ages through the Koran, 
itself an Aramaicizing form. Another feature that strikes me as 
evidence that the Christianity of Nejran came from the Euphrates 
Valley is the prominence of the Sons and Daughters of the Covenant,’ 
i.e. professed celibates living not in a community but in their own 
houses. 

The discovery of the Book of the Himyarites appears to me to assure 
the historicity of the persecuting King Masruk and his Judaism. As 
Prof. Moberg well points out on p. lxix f, Halévy’s theory that ‘ Jew’ in 
the traditions of S. Arabia means ‘ Jewish Christian’, i.e. Arian, is now 
untenable. Masruk’s oaths are definitely Jewish, and there stand by 
his side (p. 7@) certain ‘Jewish priests (Ad/né) from Tiberias’. Of 
course the expression is inaccurate, as we should expect from a Christian 
writer, and it would be unfair to saddle the Synagogue generally, and 
the Talmudists in particular, with the moral guilt for ‘the brutality 
and violence of King Masruk. If Arab tradition may be trusted he 
must have been a self-reliant character who began his career by rivalling 
the exploit of Ehud. We also hear that he was called Joseph: he may 
have taken this name as a proselyte. But as Prof. Moberg points out 
(p. Ixx) the fierce emotions that underlay this wild story of religious 
persecution were rather nationalistic and political than theological: the 
tale is an episode in the age-long rivalry of Persia and Byzantium, as 
represented here by Masruk and the Abyssinians respectively. And 
behind this we have perhaps a hint of the latent Arab national conscious- 
ness which was destined to burst out a century later and overwhelm 
both the Persian and the Christian civilizations of the East. ‘Killed 
were the men of the Moat, the flaming fire that smote, yea it is God 
that takes note!’ (K Ixxxv 4, 5, 9). 

F. C. BuRKITT. 


1 The name appears to be an adaptation of the Arabic Dhu Asbah, a legendary 
Himyaritic monarch. 

2 Pp. 4a, 15, 18; 166, 12; 46,7; 56, 13; 224, 2. Prof. Moberg translates 
the expression ‘brethren of the holy order’,.which is perhaps an even better 
English rendering. 
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Palacographia Latina, iii edited by W. M. Linpsay. St Andrews 
University Publications, xix. (Milford, 1924; 8vo, 66 pp., 
xv Collotype plates.) 


Most of this part is devoted by Professor Lindsay to the Scriptorium 
of Lorsch: this abbey, founded in 764, practised during the eighth 
century a bold pre-Carolingian minuscule, and at the same time under 
the influence of an Englishman Dombercht, a favourite pupil of Boniface, 
an insular script. In the succeeding century it used its own type of 
Carolingian into which certain insular abbreviations had penetrated. 
These several scripts are discussed and illustrated by twelve plates: 
their abbreviations are tabulated in the way familiar from the author’s 
Notae Latinae and certain habits of their scribes indicated, noticeably 
a use of 4 /to indicate an omission, peculiar it seems to Lorsch, but 
there existing side by side with many other methods. Most of the 
surviving Lorsch MSS found their way to the Heidelberg Library, and 
so to the Palatine collection in the Vatican, but the Uncial Livy at 
Vienna is the most important MS to which we can point—of course it 
was not written there: however the Pithoeanus of Juvenal and Persius, 
is hardly second to it, and is genuine Lorsch work. Identification of 
Lorsch MSS is aided by the survival of two ninth-century catalogues. 

Three facsimiles are given to MSS of the ‘ Farfa’ type: Mgr Carusi 
supplies a short account of the monasteries of Farfa (20 m. NNE. of 
Rome) and Subiaco and their books. The writing is a curious 
Carolingian which competed with Beneventan in the district about Rome. 
Important copies of the Lider Pontificalis come from Farfa. It must 
be admitted that this Part iii has little direct theological interest. 


E. H. MInns. 


The Church of England, by the Rt. Rev. ARTHUR C. HEaAp.LasM, C.H., 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester, with an appendix by the Rev. H. 
MaynarpD Smitu, D.D., Canon of Gloucester. (John Murray, 
1924.) 

Tue Bishop of Gloucester’s Primary Charge to his Diocese is an 
important document, for Dr Headlam is a scholar with an established 
reputation, as well as a Bishop. He is jealous for the traditional 
devotion of the Church of England to learning: ‘ Unless there con- 
tinues a supply of learned clergy ready and able to grapple with the 
questions of the day, the Church, especially in a time of movement like 
the present, will inevitably be out of touch with modern thought’ 
(p. 199). Archbishop Séderblom is quoted (p. 198) as saying: ‘I am 
nowhere so keenly sensible of the beneficent value of dignified, en- 
lightened piety, wide of heart, and open to reforms, as in the Church 
of England.’ ‘ Dignified enlightened piety’ happily describes the ideal 
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which the Bishop here holds up to the National Church. It is not that 
he is blind to the defects of Anglicanism. Archbishop Séderblom is 
again quoted to the effect that ‘the genius of Anglicanism is certainly 
more comprehensive, but less creative than the two other views of 
Christianity—that of Rome (enriched by the passionate Church ideal 
of the Spanish monk), and that of Wittenberg’ (p. 204) ; and Dr Headlam 
endorses the criticism ; but for all that he believes in the Church of 
England, expects loyalty to its principles, and is not ashamed to appeal 
to the authority of Anglican formularies. Thus General Councils, as 
we are taught in article XXI, may err, and there is no objection in 
principle to a revision of the Chalcedonian definition. ‘But’, he adds, 
‘there is not, I think, any necessity for this. -What the Chalcedonian 
definition does is no more, it seems to me, than to guard by exact 
language the true divinity and the true humanity of Christ’ (p. 58). 
While welcoming the revival during the last hundred years of respect 
for the sacraments of the Church as being ‘in itself healthy’, he com- 
plains that ‘it has been accompanied by a good deal of most inadequate 
theology, and an attempt to revive something of the system which was 
discarded at the Reformation. The less satisfactory theology of the 
Mediaeval Church and the modern Roman Church is copied, and 
some rather unintelligent language of our own is introduced’ (p. 66 f). 
He finds a safeguard against many of these aberrations in recognizing 
with St Thomas ‘that the sacraments are performed not by the bishop 
or priest, but by the Church; and the minister of the Sacrament is 
Christ’ (p. 67). He refuses to allow Reservation of the Sacrament 
except for Communion of the sick. He deprecates habitual confession. 
The use of vestments, as ordered in the 1549 Prayer Book, at the 
Holy Communion is enjoined by the law of the State, but ‘ by the law 
of the Church there is no authority for their use’ (p. 84). Both vest- 
ment and surplice have become legal by prescription, but his own 
preference is ‘ quite decidedly in favour of the surplice’ (p. 86). With 
regard to the Sunday morning service, he is sure that ‘the traditional 
custom of the English Church is the best. The Morning Service has 
greater variety and conveys a larger element of instruction ; it is simpler 
and easier of comprehension’ (p. 93). 

Present day controversies need to be placed in their historical setting. 
With this end in view Canon Maynard Smith has contributed an 
appendix of extracts from formularies of the English Church and 
leading Anglican Divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
illustrating the position of the English Church, especially in relation 
to the Church of Rome, and the Bishop himself prefaces his directions 
and advice with an illuminating sketch of the main stages in English 
Church history from St Augustine onwards. It was of course not 
possible for him to attempt more than a sketch, but one misses a 
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reference to Rationalism and its influence on English theology at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Later on the Bishop alludes to 
German Biblical criticism as ‘one of the most remarkable intellectual 
achievements of the past century’, and estimates its influence upon the 
Church of England. It would have been very relevant to his theme 
to point out that Germany derived the first impulse to criticism from 
England in the middle of the eighteenth century. ‘English theology 
was in Germany in those days’, wrote Dr Oman in 1906, ‘ what German 
theology is in England to-day’ (Problem of Faith and Freedom p. 160). 

Dr Headlam’s wide experience of English educational problems 
lends weight and interest to his treatment of the relations between 
Education and the Church. He is in full revolt against bureaucratic 
centralization. ‘If education is to be free and spiritual, it must be 
organized on its own basis, independent of Church and State, un- 
controlled by either, but working in the closest harmony with both. 
He frankly acknowledges that the Liberal revolt against clerical educa- 
tion was necessary and justifiable, but ‘the interesting thing to notice 
is that the Liberal movement, when triumphant, has become just as 
intolerant, just as bigoted, as the old clerical system had been’ (p. 142). 
‘One of the most fundamental causes of the social unrest which 
prevails in modern society is the irreligious tendency of education, 
and I fear that the result will ultimately be that the idea of religious 
liberty will be lost.’ The true policy would have been ‘to grant 
freedom to different types of schools, and different types of religious 
teaching ’. 

The last two chapters of the book contain the Bishop’s Charge at the 
Visitation of his Cathedral, and in them he refers to the vexed question 
of the relations between the Bishop and the Dean and Chapter. He 
argues that the Bishop’s relation to the Cathedral and his authority 
therein, depend upon the Charter of foundation. It had been argued 
that the Cathedral Statutes expound and limit ‘the full jurisdiction, 
power and authority, ordinary and episcopal’. Dr Headlam has taken 
legal advice and he refuses to allow this. ‘The Statutes do not deal 
with the position of the Bishop; they assume it. They are addressed, 
not to the Bishop, but to the Dean and Chapter, and in various places 
in them they presuppose the ordinary action of the Bishop.’ 

There is an apology in the Preface for ‘the slovenliness of much of 
the writing’. It is certainly a pity that the Bishop was unable to 
remodel some very awkward sentences and to correct loose phraseology. 
There are also a few mistakes and misprints. P. 1o transpose Il. 3 and 4. 
P. 61 for ‘imminent’ (dis) read ‘immanent’. P. 78 for ‘geat’ read 
‘great’. P. 120 for ‘Reformation’ read ‘Restoration’. P. 222 for 
‘authority’ read ‘obedience’, Probably the Bishop of Gloucester felt 
that what he had to say should be said quickly. He has certainly 
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made a vigorous contribution to the ecclesiastical statesmanship of the 
present century. 


J. M. Creep. 


Reality and Religion: Meditations on God, Man and Nature, by 
SaDHU SUNDAR SINGH ; with an Introduction by Canon STREETER. 
(Macmillan & Co., 1924.) 

WHEN the Sadhu was in England five years ago, even while we 
listened delightedly to his simple teaching, we were filled with the fear 
that such a popularizing of his work would mean the spoiling of it. 
Canon Streeter is now able to give us proof that such has not been the 
case, and the Sadhu himself gives further proof in a series of meditations 
full of homely but arresting little similes. In the following story he lets 
us into the secret of influence such as his. ‘A philosopher went to see 
a mystic. They were sitting together in silence for some time. Then 
said the mystic to the philosopher as he was about to go away, “I feel 
all you think”. And the philosoper said, “I cannot even think all that 
you feel”. It is clear that earthly wisdom is unable to feel and under- 
stand Reality. Only those who commune with God in prayer can really 
know Reality.’ 


The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, an Eirenicon, being Studies in 
Sacrifice, Memorial, Covenant, and Communion as set forth in Holy 
Scripture, with a sketch of the History of Eucharistic Doctrine in the 
Church, by the Rev. U. Z. Rute. (Elliot Stock, 1923.) 

Tuis is indeed a great and difficult subject, and everything must be 
welcomed which helps us towards a better understanding of each other’s 
divergent views. A really sympathetic sketch of the history of Eucharistic 
doctrine would do much in this direction. But the present one is far 
too brief for the purpose, and we discover as we read the book that the 
result is after all only to set forth the particular view which commends 
itself to the author. It is doubtful whether any real mutual under- 
standing is promoted by labelling as ‘extremists’ those who hold 
different views ; and there is less enthusiasm than there used to be for 
the theory that ‘our hope, our only hope, lies in the drawing together 
of “moderate” Churchmen’. The book will be read with pleasure by 
those who share Mr Rule’s views, but there are ‘extremists’ of many 
different kinds nowadays who will not rest satisfied with his conclusion 
of the whole matter: ‘Let us be true then to our Reformation.’ 


First Notions of Holy Writ, for Students, Readers, Enquirers, by 
CuTHBERT LatTEY, S.J.,M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1923.) 
THE title of this book is somewhat misleading. Some of its essays 
contain summaries which students will find useful, particularly those on 
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the ‘Text of Holy Scripture’ and ‘The Vulgate Translation’. But 
perhaps its chief interest is in revealing the Romanist solution of one 
of the problems of present-day ‘ Study of Holy Scripture’. The student 
is told that the fourth gospel was written by St John, but he is set down 
to work out the question critically for himself. Suppose that he comes 
out on what, from the teacher’s point of view, is the wrong side, and 
decides that St John was not the author, how has he made a mistake? 
‘The best answer seems to be, that he should have used his theological 
reasons as a negative criterion of truth, but not as a positive criterion... . 
He can use his knowledge to bar certain conclusions, since he knows 
them false ; if he examines the matter carefully afresh, and be competent 
in other respects, he may be trusted to find out the fallacy. Otherwise 
he must, indeed, fall back upon his faith, and confess that without it he 
would go astray! And in the same way by patient study he will perceive 
the force of the arguments for the true conclusion ; the fact that he has 
used his faith as a negative criterion still leaves it undeniably true that 
he reached his conclusion by the light of reason, and is satisfied by the 
light of reasoning that the argument is valid.’ I have quoted Fr Lattey’s 
exact words, lest his solution, which is evidently quite clear to him, 
should seem to be obscured by my failure to appreciate it. It is 
interesting to contrast the attitude of Professor Peake, who has written 
thus: ‘Such an enquiry has obvious risks. If it be free, and any other 
type of investigation is worthless, then it must have an open mind with 
reference to its possible results. The chance of unfavourable decision 
must inevitably be taken.’ 


Aspects of the Way ; being Meditations and Studies in the Life of Jesus 
Christ, by A. D. Martin. (Cambridge University Press, 1924.) 


Books have not been wanting of late years which treat of our Lord’s 
life on earth with freshness and charm, and it is a bold thing to try to 
add to their number. But these Meditations have fully succeeded in 
doing so, and at the same time have shewn that deep reverence for the 
Person of God the Son, and that power of drawing a practical lesson in 
a few words, which have sometimes been lacking in other attempts. 
‘Books’ (the author writes) ‘which belittle our Lord—their authors 
would say that they actualize Jesus to us—are published every year by 
avowed Christians of unquestionable learning, while, on the other side, 
the conservative school has its able output in defence of the Incarnation 
as an historic fact.’ But he sees the need of something more spiritual 
and personal than either, and helps to: supply it for ‘the general reader’. 


T. W. CRAFER. 
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